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CHAPTER  IX.  —  THE  SMALL  HOURS  IN 
LONDON. 

ARTIN  GURWOOD  and  Hum- 
phrcy  Stathiiin  dined  together  that 
day  at  a  club  of  which  the  latter  was  a 
member,  and  sat  together  until  late  in 
the  night,  discussing  memories  of  old 
times,  and  the  strange  occurrences  of 
recent  days.  When  Martin  returned 
to  Great  Walpole  Street  he  was  sur- 

Iirisel  to  learn  I'roin  the  servant  who 
et  him  in  that  Mrs.  Calverley  had  not 
retired  to  rest,  and  that  she  desired  to 
speak  with  him  when  he  came  in.  A 
guilty  pang  shot  through  Martin’s  breast 
as  he  listened.  What  could  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  ?  Could  his  mother  have  di.s- 
covcreil  the  secret  of  the  Hendon  mys¬ 
tery?  and  was  she  waiting  to  objurgate 
him  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in 
concealing  it  from  her  ?  Martin  knew 
that,  some  day  or  other,  such  a  contin¬ 
gency  would  arise  ;  but  he  hu])ed  that 
when  it  did  he  would  have  Statham  by 
his  side.  He  looked  to  Statham  now 
for  atlvice  and  assistance  in  ever}-  phase 
which  the  matter  could  assume,  and 
dreaded  being  left  to  his  own  resources. 

He  tound  his  mother  in  her  bedroom, 
attired  in  a  skimpy  flannel  dressing- 
gown,  and  sitting  before  the  fire  with 
her  slipfHired  feet  upon  the  fender. 
She  looked  round  on  his  opening  the 
door,  and  uttered  a  sound  which  was 
partly  a  snort  of  defiance,  and  partly  a 
groan  of  resignation. 

“  You  wish  to  see  me,  mother,  James 
tells  me,’’  said  Martin.  “  I  had  no  idea 
you  would  have  been  up,  or  I  would  have 
returned  home  sooner.’’ 

“  I  wish  to  sec  somelxKly,  Martin,”  re¬ 
turned  Mrsitealverley  querulously.  “  I 
thought  thiit  my  life  could  nut  have  been 
more  wretched  and  solitary  than  it  was 
in  Mr.  Calverley’s  time ;  but  even  he  used 
to  come  home  occasionally :  while  now  I 
sit  by  myself  from  morning  till  night. 
Persons  who  are  engaged  and  paid  to 
be  my  companions  go  away ;  and  even  : 
my  own  son  gives  himself  up  to  his  own  ^ 
devices,  and  does  not  come  home  until 
close  upon  midnight.” 

“  My  dear  mother,”  said  Martin,  “  as 
I  said  before,  it  I  had  had  any  idea  that 


you  were  sitting  up,  I  would  have  re¬ 
turned  sooner.  Tell  me,  now,”  he  said 
pulling  his  chair  close  to  hers :  “  wh,at, 
do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  replied  Mrs.  Calverley. 

“  I  never  want  any  one  to  do  any  thing 
for  me.  But  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  if 
you  can  spare  a  few  minutes  to  such  an 
unimportant  person  as  myself,  about  the 
future.” 

“  She  knows  nothing  about  Hendon,” 
thought  Martin  to  himself,  “  or  she  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  kept  off  from 
the  subject  for  a  minute.”  And  greatly 
relieved  at  this  idea,  he  said  pleasantly, 

“  You  know,  mother,  that  I  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  carry  out  any  of  your 
wishes.” 

“  And  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  proving  what  you  say,  Martin.  You 
know  that  by  Mr.  Calverley’s  will  I  am 
now  absolute  mistress  of  the  business  in 
Mincing  Lane.  On  our  marriage,  Mr. 
Calverley,  in  what  I  considered  then 
the  most  ungenerous  manner,  reserved 
to  himself  the  power  of  disjjosing  of 
that  business  as  he  thought  best ;  but  I 
supjtose  he  afterwards  came  into  a  better 
frame  of  mind  ;  for  he  has  left  it  entirely 
to  me.  The  business,  as  it  stands  at 
resent,  will,  I  learn  from  Mr.  Jeffreys, 
ring  me  in  a  very  large  income.  Now, 
I  am  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to  set 
an  undue  value  U[>on  riches ;  and  my  only 
care  for  them  is  that  they  may  enable  me 
to  do  more  g(X)d  to  my  fellow-creatures. 
Are  you  attending  to  me,  Martin  ?  ”  she 
said  to  her  son,  who  was  looking  vacantly 
into  the  fire. 

“  Certainly,  mother,”  said  Martin, 
starting. 

“  Perhaps  you  will  favor  me  with 
your  particular  attention  just  now,” 
said  Mrs.  Calverley,  with  some  asper¬ 
ity,  “  when  I  tell  you  that  what  I  have 
got  to  say  concerns  yourself.  If  your 
character  were  different  you  might 
I  think  to  yourself,  that,  rich  as  I  shall 
be,  I  might  take  the  opportunity  of 
making  you  independent ;  but  such,  1 
know,  would  not  be  your  wish.  You 
are  one  of  those  who  rightly  think  tliat 
it  is  your  mission  to  discharge  your  duty 
in  the  state  of  life  to  which  you  have 
lieeu  called ;  and  I  agree  with  you. 
There  is  to  me  no  more  beautiful  sight 
than  thiit  of  a  minister  engaged  in  the 
exercise  of  his  vocation :  the  only  change 
I  would  propose  to  you  would  be  one  in 
the  scene  of  your  labors.” 

“  A  change  in  the  scene  ?  ”  cried 
Martin. 

“  Exactly,”  answered  Mrs.  Calverley. 


“  I  should  wish  you  to  relinquish  the 
vicarage  of  Lullington,  and  to  establish 
yourself  in  London.” 

“  In  London  ?  ”  cried  Martin. 

“  Certainly,”  said  his  mother :  “where 
there  is  money  there  is  influence;  and 
there  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  for  you  an  incum¬ 
bency  in  London ;  or,  if  it  came  to  that, 
there  are  always  proprietary  chapels  to 
be  purchased,  and  in  them,  perhaps,  you 
wouhl  be  more  unfettered,  and  more  able 
to  conduct  the  services  according  to  your 
own  views.” 

“  But,  my  dear  mother,”  said  Martin, 

“  I  am  by  no  means  sure  ”  — 

“  Tliat  you  would  be  popular,”  inters 
rupted  Mrs.  Calverley.  “  You  need  not 
fear  about  that.  I  fancy  there  are  few 
better  judges  of  preaching  than  myself ; 
and  I  have  always  been  satisfied  with 
the  sermons  which  I  have  heard  you 
deliver.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  know  that  my  son’s  merits 
were  properly  recognized.  And  I  don’t 
think,”  she  added  with  a  slight  toss  of 
her  head,  “  that  he  would  have  any 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  mother,  or 
of  the  style  in  which  she  lived.  We 
may  not  be  aristocrats ;  and  our  lives 
may  not  be  attended  by  the  sloth, 
luxury,  and  pomp,  which  surround  that 
portion  of  the  community;  but  for  solid 
wealth,  and  the  comfort  which  it  brings, 
the  home  which  has  been  raised  by  Brit¬ 
ish  industry  need  be  surpassed  by  none.” 

Mrs.  Calverley  paused  ;  and  Martin, 
for  want  of  something  better  to  say, 
said,  “  Of  course,  mother,  I  quite  agree 
with  you.” 

“  Aly  notion,”  pursued  his  mother,  “  is 
that  you  should  live  with  me,  and  act  as 
my  right  hand  in  all  matters  of  business, 
and  as  a  dispenser  of  my  charity.  My 
life  has  becu  one  long  martynlom :  it  h.is 
pleased  Heaven  to  afflict  me  with  two 
unworthy  husbands,  men  incapable  of 
understanding  those  finer  feelings  which 
I  possess,  and  which  have  been  the  sole 
means  of  lightening  the  burden  laid  upon 
me.  1  hope  I  may  now  be  permitted  in 
some  degree  to  recompense  myself  for 
the  solitude  and  submission  in  which  I 
have  lived,  and  to  have  a  little  sunshine 
at  the  close  of  a  life  which  has  been  one 
long  sacrifice  for  others.  I  hope  that  — 
Martin,  Martin,  what  are  you  thinking 
of?  ” 

What  was  he  thinking  of,  as  he  sat 
there  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  fire  ? 
What  were  those  words  ringing  in  his 
ears,  —  solitude,  submission,  sacrifiee  ? 
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Ah  I  how  hollow  and  empty  thev  sounded, 
these  querulous  complaints,  tLis  Phari- 
■aical  self-laudation,  when  he  thought 
of  the  manner  in  which,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  wile’s  temper,  John  Calver- 
ley’s  life  had  been  warped  and  twisted 
until  his  weak  nature  had  been  betrayed 
into  the  commission  of  a  fearful  crime, 
the  result  of  which  was  yet  impending 
over  the  head  of  that  poor,  trustino;  ^irl. 
What  was  he  thinkin;;  of  ?  Of  the  little 
ri^ht  he  had,  in  the  thought  even  then 
floating  through  his  mind,  to  condemn 
the  dead  man,  whose  power  of  will  had 
been  so  weak,  whose  temptation  had 
been  so  strong  I  Who  was  he  to  gauge 
and  measure  another  man’s  sins,  and  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  resistance,  when 
—  “  What  was  he  thinking  of?  ”  Mrs. 
Calverley’s  words,  rejteated  for  the  third 
time,  recalled  him  from  his  reverie. 

“  What  was  I  thinking  of?  Why,  of 
course,  of  the  projmsition  you  have  just 
made  to  me,  mother,”  he  said  aloud. 

“  It  is  one  which  scarcely  seems  to  me 
to  need  much  reflection,”  said  Mrs.  Cal- 
verlcy  coldly.  “  In  making  it  I  have, 
as  usual,  not  considered  myself,  but  left 
the  advantages  wholly  to  you.” 

“  Of  course,  mother,  I  fully  appreciate 
your  kindness,”  said  Martin ;  “  and  the 
mere  fact  of  living  with  you,  and  being 
able  to  relieve  the  solitude  under  which 
you  suffer,  would,  of  course,  have  much 
weight  with  me.  By  the  way,  you 
were  alluding  just  now  to  Madame  Du 
Tertre’s  atisence.  I  have  never,  hith¬ 
erto,  had  an  op|K)rtunity  of  asking  you 
how  she  first  became  an  inmate  of  this 
house.” 

Not  through  any  invitation  of 
mine,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley  :  “  though  I 
am  Ixmnd  to  say  that  as  soon  as  she 
came  here  she  saw  the  melancholy  Lite 
I  led,  and  endeavored  to  alleviate  it  to 
the  best  of  her  power.  One  of  the  few 
tilings  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Calverley 
for  is  his  introduction  of  Madame  Du 
Tertre.” 

“  Oh  I  ”  said  Martin,  looking  very 
much  astonished,  ”  it  was  through  ]Mr. 
Calverley  that  you  made  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  said  his  mother :  “  I 
went  down  to  Mincing  Lane  one  day, 
and  found  Madame  Du  Tertre  closeted 
with  Mr.  Calverley  in  his  private  room. 
I  thought  they  would  be  confused  at  ray 
entrance ,  but  Mr.  Calverley,  quite  at 
his  ease,  presented  his  companion  to 
me  as  a  French  lady,  a  widow  with  a 
small  fortune  which  she  had  brought  to 
him  to  invest.  He  stated,  at  the  same 
time,  that  she  was  a  stranger  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  without  friends ;  and  sug'^ested 
that,  as  he  was  compelled  to  be  much 
away,  —  compelled,  indeed  I  ”  repeated 
Mrs.  Calverley,  with  a  sniff  of  defiance, 
"  it  might  break  the  solitude  of  my  life 
if  this  French  lady,  a  cheerful  person, 
playing  the  piano,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  came  to  live  with  me  as  my  com¬ 
panion.” 

“  Oh  I  that  was  what  Mr.  Calverley 
proposeii,”  said  Martin  reflectively. 
“  And  you  agreed  to  it  V  ” 

“  I  agreed  to  it  as  a  temporary  meas¬ 


ure,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley ;  “  but  it 
seemed  to  work  well,  and  hsis  continued 
ever  since.” 

“  You  had  never  seen  Madame  Du 
Tertre  before?  never  heard  Mr.  Cal- 
verW  mention  her  name  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not :  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  What  on  earth  makes  you 
ask  these  questions,  Martin  ?  ” 

But  Martin  ha<l  fallen  back  again 
into  his  chair.  His  eyes  were  once 
more  riveted  on  the  fire,  and  his  ears 
were  deaf  to  his  mother’s  voice.  What 
a  curious  woman  his  mother  was !  How 
weak,  even  in  the  grim  obstinacy  on 
which  she  prided  herself :  how  liable  to 
be  deceived,  in  spite  of  all  the  suspi¬ 
cion  which  she  exhibited!  This  Ala- 
dame  Du  Tertre,  then,  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  house  by  Mr.  Calverley  ; 
and  his  mother  had  accepted  her  as 
her  companion  on  the  very  slight  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  story  which  illr.  Calvcr- 
ley  had  told  her,  and  which  might  have 
l>een  concocted  between  him  and  the 
French  woman  a  few  minutes  before  her 
arrival. 

What  had  Madame  Du  Tertre  in 
view,  in  seeking  for  an  introduction  into 
this  house  ?  What  could  be  her  mo¬ 
tive  for  allying  herself  with  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Calverley?  Whatever 
motive  it  might  have  been,  it  must  be 
still  in  existence;  for  had  she  not  ma  le 
it  a  condition  of  assisting  him  with 
Alice,  that  he  would  not  interfere  with 
her  plans  as  reganled  his  mother  ? 
What  could  those  plans  be  ?  Madame 
Du  Tertre  was  not  a  mere  wretched 
creature  sponging  upon  any  one  who 
would  befriend  her,  and  earning  with 
fulsome  adulation  her  nightly  shelter 
and  her  daily  bread.  She  had  money 
of  her  own,  as  he  understood :  not 
much,  indeed  ;  but  sufficient  to  provide 
her  with  the  necessaries  of  lile  ;  and 
she  was  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to 
give  up  her  freedom,  and  to  go  in  for 
mere  vulgar,  mercenary  scheming  for  a 
material  home,  with  such  a  person  as 
Mrs.  Calverley,  —  to  enuure  the  position 
of  companion  in  the  grim  house  in 
Great  Walpole  Street.  She  must  have 
something  large  at  stake,  must  be  ac¬ 
tuated  by  some  ulterior  motive  of  vast 
importance.  What  can  that  motive  be  ? 
Who  is  she?  Where  did  she  come 
from  ?  W’hen  and  how  commenced  her 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Calverley  ? 

“  What  on  earth  makes  you  ask 
these  questions,  Martin  ?  ” 

The  harsh,  grating  voice  recalled 
him  to  himself ;  but  even  then  he  was 
at  first  a  little  dazed. 

“  These  questions  ?  AVhat  questions  ? 
Oh,  I  recollect  I  about  Madame  Du 
Tertre.  Merely  curiosity,  mother.  I 
could  not  possibly  have  any  other  mo¬ 
tive.” 

“  Well,  now  that  I  have  satisfied  your 
curiosity,  and  told  you  all  I  know,  — 
which  was  little  enough,  for  Mr.  Cal¬ 
verley  was  reticent  towards  me  in  that, 
as  in  all  other  matters  of  his  life,  — 
now  that  I  have  dune  my  best  to  give 
you  this  information,  perhaps  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  return  to  the  subject 
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which  I  started,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  about  my  proposition.” 

‘‘  You  won’t  expect  me  to  give  you  a 
definite  answer  at  once,  mother  ?  Such 
a  step  as  leaving  one’s  parish,  with  all 
its  old  friends  and  assoi-iations,  and 
wholly  changing  the  sphere  of  one’s 
duties,  requires  much  consideration.” 

“  I  should  think  when  the  advantages 
which  are  offered  to  you  are  properly 
weighed,  you  would  not  be  very  Ion®  in 
making  up  your  mind.  There  are  tew 

young  men  circumstanced  as  you  are _ 

and  you  must  be  good  enough  to  re- 
meml)er  that  you  have  nothing  but 
your  living  to  depend  ujKm  — who 
have  such  a  chance  offered  to  them.  I 
have  often  noticed  with  great  pain  that 
you  are  devoid  of  any  ambition  in  your 

f»rofession,  and  are  quite  content  to 
ive  among  farmers,  and  jajople  of  that 
kind.  But  that  is  not  the  sort  of  life  I 
choose  for  my  son.  It  is  my  wish  that 
you  should  come  up  to  town,  as  I  have 
said  before;  that  you  should  live  here, 
and  take  up  a  proper  ])osiiion  in  soci¬ 
ety  ;  that  you  should  marry  ;  and  ”  — 

“  Yes,  mother,”  said  Martin,  with  a 
faint  smile,  putting  up  his  hand  in  pro¬ 
test  ;  “  but  surely,  as  I  saitl  before  these 
are  matters  which  require  a  little  con¬ 
sideration.  By  the  w.iy,  supp<jsing  this 
plan  of  yours  were  carried  out.  what  do 
you  projKtse  to  do  with  Aladame  Du 
Tertre  ?  ” 

“  Aladame  Du  Tertre  again  !  ”  cried 
Airs.  Calverley.  “Bless  my  soul.  Alar- 
tin,  how  you  (lo  harp  ujxm  that  woman  : 
one  would  really  think  that  you  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  yourself.  A 
nice  daughter-in-law  she’d  make  :  only 
if  you’re  going  to  marry  her,  I  would 
rather  you  would  keep  in  the  country, 
if  vou  please.  She  would  quite  shine 
at  Fullington.” 

Airs.  Calverley  gave  vent  to  a  low, 
sardonic  chuckle,  the  nearest  approach 
she  ever  made  to  a  laugh  ;  but  Martin 
Gurwo<Kl  looked  very  grave. 

“  I  do  not  understand  the  point  of 
the  joke,”  he  said  :  “  it  is,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  been  for  some  years  ac¬ 
customed  only  to  the  society  of  Lull- 
in^ton ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any 
thing  particularly  odd  in  my  inquiring 
what  was  to  become  of  one,  who  is  now 
a  prominent  member  in  your  household, 
after  you  had  carried  out  the  change 
which  you  propose  to  make  in  it.” 

Airs.  Calverley  was  always  a  little 
afraid  of  her  son  ;  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  he 
made  this  remark,  which  constrained 
her  to  be  civil. 

“  I  did  not  mean  any  thing  unpleas¬ 
ant,”  she  said,  with  less  than  her  usual 
rigidity  of  manner  :  “  I  only  thought  it 
odd  that  you  could  be  in  any  doubt 
about  the  matter.  Aladame  Du  Tertre 
is  here  as  my  hired  companion :  when 
1  say,  is  here,  I  should  sa^  ought  to  be ; 
for  1  hold  her  absence  just  now  to  be 
quite  unjustifiable ;  and  wnen  it  suits  my 
convenience,  and  I  have  quite  done 
with  her,  I  shall  pay  and  dismiss  her, 
as  such  persons  are  usually  paid  and 
dismissed.” 
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“You  will?”  I 

“  Most  certainly  I  You  cannot  im-  ' 
agine  lor  an  instant  that  I  had  any  idea 
^  attaching  Madame  Du  Tertre  to  the 
new  manner  of  life  which  I  propose  (dr 
myself  and  for  you  ?  ” 

Martin’s  thoughts  were  beginning  to 
wander  again.  “  No,  no  i  of  course 
not,”  he  said  half  vacantly. 

“  Of  course  not,”  repeated  Mrs.  Cal- 
verley.  “  I  consented  to  receive  Ma¬ 
dame  Du  Tertre  as  my  companion,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  shamefully  deserted  by  Mr. 
Calverley,  and  left  to  pass  all  my  time 
in  moping  solitude.  I  made  a  home, 
and  a  comfortable  home,  for  him ;  and 
though,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  could 
not  appreciate  the  6ner  feelings  of  iiiy 
nature,  I  would  have  been  content  to 
put  them  on  one  side.  Now  I  look 
(orward  to  a  very  different  state  of 
tilings.  You  will  be  my  companion  :  I 
shall  have  you,  instead  of  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley,  to  deal  with;  and  you  will  be  able 
to  understand  my  ways  of  life,  and  1 
shall  lie  able  to  help  you  in  your  career. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Madame  Du 
Tertre  would  merely  be  a  clog  ujion 
both  of  us.  I  am  by  no  means  sure, 
Martin,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  growing 
very  stiff,  and  speaking  with  great  fer¬ 
vor,  “  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is  a 
right  thing  to  have  a  French  woman  in 
tlie  house,  even  though  she  is  a  Huguenot. 

I  have  experienced  it  already  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  when  I  have  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
nei'ihliors  that  she  belonged  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  And  with  you  as  a 
clergyman  jiermanently  resident  in  the 
house,  a  suspicion  of  that  kind  would 
be  extremely  unpleasant.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  other  reasons  which  I 
think  would  render  Mailame  Du  Ter- 
tre’s  further  sojourn  here  particularly 
undesirable ;  and  as  she  is  merely  one 
of  the  household,  it  will  be,  of  course, 
easy  enough  for  me  to  rid  myself  of  her 
when  I  wish.  You  seem  very  sleepy, 
Martin,”  said  his  mother,  perceiving 
Uiat  he  had  relapsed  into  his  former  ab¬ 
sent  condition,  “  and  I  think  you  had 
better  go  to  lied,  now  that  I  have  given 
you  an  outline  of  my  plan ;  and  it  is  for 
you  to  think  it  over,  and  see  how  it 
will  suit  you.  If  you  agree  to  it,  as  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  you  will,  I 
shall  give  Madame  Du  Tertre  notice  to 
leave  directly  after  her  return.” 

Then  Martin  rose  from  his  seat, 
touched  with  his  lips  his  mother’s  ear, 
which  she  turned  round  to  him  for  the 
pu^se,  and  retired  to  his  own  room. 

Once  there,  he  put  on  his  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  flung  himself  into 
an  arm-chair,  and  resumed  at  his  ease 
the  chain  of  thought  which  had  been  so 
fniquently  interrupted.  But  now  it 
contained  a  new  element  which  had 
been  imported  into  it  by  his  mother’s 
last  words.  Immediately  Madame  Du 
Tertre  returned  to  the  house  she  would 
receive  notice  that  her  services  would 
be  speedily  dispensed  with.  What 
would  be  the  French  woman’s  feelings 
at  such  an  intimation  ?  She  had  given 
no  sign  of  any  intention  to  leave  her 


present  quarters  in  Great  Walpole 
Street ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
[  consider  herself  completely  settled 
there  for  some  time  to  come,  and  was 
un({uestionably  desirous  of  retaining 
her  power  over  Mrs.  Calverley.  That, 
Martin  recollected,  she  had  not  scrupled 
to  acknowledge  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  inexperienced  as  Martin  was  in 
matters  of  the  world,  he  had  sufficient 
tact  to  perceive  that  his  mother,  for  her 
own  purposes,  had  always  been  partic¬ 
ularly  civil  to  Madame  Du  Tertre,  and, 
both  by  her  speeches  and  her  aciions, 
had  led  the  French  woman  to  believe 
that  her  presence  in  Great  Walpole 
Street  was  indispensable  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  household.  When,  then, 
Madame  Du  Tertre,  on  her  return  from 
Hendon,  is  informed  by  Mrs.  Calverley 
that  different  arrangements  are  about 
to  be  made,  under  which  her  compan¬ 
ionship  will  be  no  longer  required ;  when 
she  receives  that,  which,  no  matter  how 
much  politeness  is  imported  into  the 
manner  of  giving  it,  is,  in  fact,  her  dis¬ 
missal,  will  she  not,  with  that  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  suspicion  which  are  so  emi¬ 
nently  characteristic  of  her,  at  once 
divine  that  this  is  not  the  act  of  Mrs. 
Calverley,  who  has  always  hitherto 
been  so  partial  to  her,  but  that  this  con¬ 
duct  on  Ins  mother’.s  part  is  due  to  his 
influence  ?  And  provided  that  she  at¬ 
taches  importance  to  the  retention  of 
her  position  in  the  Great  Walpole- 
street  household,  as  Martin  undoulit- 
edly  believes  she  does,  will  she  not  in¬ 
stantly  seek  to  revenge  herself  for  what 
she  imagines  to  be  his  interference  ?  and 
has  she  not  a  subject  for  her  vengeance 
immediately  to  her  hand  in  poor,  help¬ 
less  Alice? 

Who  was  this  woman  ?  What  were 
the  motives  prompting  her  to  the  game 
she  was  playing  ?  And  what  would  be 
its  result  ? 

The  future  seemed  all  dark  and 
vague.  Tlie  mist  hung  over  it  as  it  did 
over  the  sleeping  city,  —  a  shivering 
glance  at  which  Martin  took  from  his 
bedroom-window,  and  saw  the  first 
streaks  of  the  wintry  dawn  struggling 
fitfully  through  the  black  clouds  ere  he 
retired  to  rest. 


The  London  Court  Journal  says, 
Mr.  Stanley  is  a  Yankee  all  over,  a 
1  ankee  in  accent,  in  tone,  in  form,  in 
every  thing  that  marks  the  man ;  and 
the  portrait  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  gives  you  the  man,  and  his  most 
characteristic  expression  to  a  shade. 
'Tlie  snrans  asked  him  to  write  a  sketch 
of  his  picnic  with  Livingstone  to  the 
north  end  of  Tanganyika.  But  Stanley, 
instead  of  taking  his  stand  by  the  desk, 
and  reading  this  MS.  when  called  upon, 
doubled  up  his  MS.  in  his  hand,  and  led 
oflf  with  a  racy,  rattling  speech,  full  of 
strokes  of  humor,  of  touches  of  character, 
of  pictures,  and  of  anecdotes.  His  paper 
was  bald,  and  almost  colorless.  But  his 
speech  was  all  vivacity  and  color.  Un¬ 
like  almost  all  the  specials,  except  Dr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Stanley  talks  better  than 
he  writes ;  and,  possessing  a  good  voice, 


plenty  of  mother-wit,  and  of  that  dry 
numor  which  takes  so  much  with  most 
of  us  in  Artemus  Ward  and  Mark 
Twain,  he  carried  every  thing  before 
him  at  Brighton,  bowled  over  the  criti¬ 
cal  savans  like  nine-pins,  and  kept  most 
of  the  Associates  on  the  giggle  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  He  would  make  a 
capital  lecturer,  if  he  would  take  to  the 
stump,  and  tell  his  story  as  dramatically 
as  he  told  it  on  Friday  morning.  Ilis 
account  of  his  first  interview  with  young 
Bennett  at  Paris  was,  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  humorous  as  well  as  dramatic. 
He  had  posted  off  to  P.tris  from  Ma¬ 
drid  in  answer  to  a  telegram.  He  found 
Bennett  in  bed  ;  but  he  tried  the  door. 
“  Come  in,”  said  Bennett.  “  Who  are 
you  ?  ”  “  Stanley.”  “  You’re  the  very 
man  I  want.  Do  you  know  where 
Livingstone  is ? ”  “I  declare  to  you  I 
do  not,”  answered  Stanley,  taken  aback 
by  the  question.  “  Do  you  suppose  he 
is  alive  ?  ”  asked  Bennett.  “  1  really 
don’t  know,”  replied  the  still  puzzled 
Stanley.  “  Well,  I  believe  he  is  alive, 
and  I  want  you  to  find  him.”  “  Very 
well,”  answered  Stanley  :  •*  if  you  send 
me  to  Central  Africa,  1  shall  go  there. 
But  have  you  any  idea  how  much  tliat 
little  journey  will  cost?”  “Not  the 
least;  but  you  go  and  draw  for  one 
thousand  pounds,  and,  when  that  is 
gone,  for  another  —  and  another, —  what 
you  want ;  but  find  Livingstone.”  “  What 
poor  human  nature  can  do  I’ll  do,”  an¬ 
swered  Stanley,  picking  up  his  hat ; 
“  and  I  bid  you  good-night.”  Told  as 
Stanley  told  it,  witli  a  variation  of  tone 
for  every  point  of  the  dialogue,  this  bit 
of  conversation  produced  an  effect  equal 
to  any  tiling  out  of  Robertson’s  plays ; 
and  when,  a  few  minutes  alter,  telling 
us  how  he  had  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  forests,  he  saiu  dryly,  “  I  had  to 
make  my  way  there  ;  ”  and  then, 
with  a  sort  of  Yankee  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  “  'There  were  a  great  many  people 
killed,”  you  should  ha>e  seen  the  pause 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  assembly.  It  was 
a  distinct  pause.  Tlie  jieople  were  puz¬ 
zled.  'They  could  not  take  in  all  tliese 
few  words  suggested  in  an  instant;  and 
yet  they  saw  it  all  in  imagination.  It 
was  a  stroke  of  true  art ;  and  so,  too, 
was  his  description  of  bis  first  glimpse 
of  Ljiji  from  the  hill-side,  “  Ujiji  lay  at 
our  feet,  embowered  in  palms ;  ”  and  ids 
imitation  of  the  broken  voice  of  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  African  servant,  running 
up  to  him  with  his  “  Good  morning, 
sar  1  ”  “  Who  in  mischief  are  you  ?  ” 
asked  Stanley,  startled  by  the  voice,  — 
the  first  voice  with  an  echo  of  home  in 
it  that  be  had  heard  since  he  left  the 
coast.  “  I  am  Dr.  Livingstone’s  servant, 
sar.”  answered  the  native.  “  Go  and 
tell  him  I’m  coming,”  said  Stanley ; 
and,  as  he  added  in  telling  the  story, 
“  but  for  a  little  false  pride,  I  could  have 
turned  a  somersault  there  and  then.” 


Mllx.  Adelina  Patti  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  lesson  scene  of  Iljiar- 
hiere,  Homburg,  a  new  tarentelle,  by 
Arditi,  entitled  Forusetta. 
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III. 

“  The  Spanish  bass  ”  is  of  the  jrrand  pattern,  and  ex¬ 
quisitely  niaile :  the  sound-hole,  rather  shorter  and  stiffer 
than  in  Stradiuarius’s  preceding  epoch,  seems  stamped  out 
of  the  wood  with  a  blow,  so  swiftly  and  surely  is  it  cut. 
Tlie  purflins  is  perfection.  Look  at  tlie  section  of  it  in  the 
upper  bought  of  the  back.  The  scroll  extremely  elegant, 
llie  belly  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  wooil.  The  back  is  of  e.x- 
cellent  quality,  but  mean  in  the  figure.  The  sides  are  cut  the 
wrong  wav  of  the  grain,  —  a  rare  mistake  in  this  master. 
The  varnish  sweet,  clear  orange-colored,  and  full  of  fire. 
Oh,  if  this  varnish  could  but  be  laid  on  the  woo<l  of  the 
Sanctus  Seraphin  bass!  The  belly  is  full  of  cracks;  and 
those  cracks  have  not  been  mended  without  several  lines  of 
mo<lern  varnish  clearly  visible  to  the  practised  eye. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  Stradiuarius  bass  in  Ireland. 
I  Indieve  it  was  presented  by  General  Oliver  to  Signor 
Piatti.  I  never  saw  it ;  but  some  people  tell  me  that 
ill  wood  and  varnish  it  surp.asses  the  Spanish  bass.  Should 
these  lines  meet  Signor  Piatti’s  eye,  I  will  only  say  that  if 
he  would  allow  it  to  be  placed  in  the  ease  for  a  single  week 
it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  admirers  of  these  rare  and 
nolde  pieces,  and  very  instructive.  By  the  side  of  the 
Sjianish  bass  stands  another,  inferior  to  it  in  model  and 
general  work,  superior  to  it  in  preservation,  —  No.  187.  The 
unhappy  parts  are  the  wood  of  the  sides  and  the  scroll. 
Bad  wikkI  kills  good  varnish.  Tlie  scroll  is  superb  in 
workmanship:  it  is  more  finely  cut  at  the  back  part 
than  the  scroll  of  the  Spanish  bass ;  but  it  is  cut  out  of  a 
pi-ar-tree;  and  th.dt  abominable  wood  gets  uglier,  if  possible, 
under  v.amisli,  and  lessens  the  effect  even  of  first-class  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  back  and  lielly,  where  the  varnish 
gets  fair  play,  .are  beautiful.  Tlie  belly  is  incomparable, 
flcre  is  the  very  finest  ruby-varnish  of  Stradiuarius,  as  pure 
as  the  day  it  was  laid  on.  The  back  w.as  the  same  color 
originally,  but  has  been  reduced  in  tint  by  the  friction  this 
part  of  a  bass  encounters  when  played  on.  Tlie  varni.sh  on 
the  back  is  chipped  all  over  in  a  manner  most  picturesque 
to  the  cultivated  eye  :  only  it  must  go  no  farther,  I  find,  on 
examination,  that  these  cliips  have  all  been  done  a  good 
many  years  ago ;  and  I  can  give  you  a  fair,  though  of  course 
not  an  exact,  iilea  of  the  process.  Methinks  I  see  an  old 
gentleman  seated,  sipping  iiis  last  glass  of  jiort  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  over  a  shining  table  whence  the  cloth  was  removed 
for  dessert.  lie  wears  a  little  powder  still,  though  no  longer 
the  fashion :  he  has  no  shirt-collar,  but  a  roll  of  soft  and 
snowy  cambric  round  his  neck,  a  plain  gold  pin,  and  a  frilled 
bosom.  He  has  a  white  waistcoast, —  snow-white,  like  his 
linen :  he  washes  at  home,  —  and  a  blue  coat,  with  gilt  but¬ 
tons.  Item,  a  large  fob,  or  watch-pocket,  whence  bulges  a 
golden  turnip,  and  puts  forth  seed  :  to  wit,  a  bunch  of  seals 
and  watch-keys,  with,  perhaps,  a  gold  pencil-case.  One  of 
these  seals  is  larger  than  the  others :  the  family  arms  are 
engraved  on  it,  and  only  important  letters  are  signed  with 
it.  lie  rises,  and  goes  to  the  drawing-room.  The  piano  is 
0}H*ned ;  a  servant  brings  the  Stradiuarius  bass  from  the 
study;  the  old  gentleman  takes  it,  and  tunes  it,  and,  not  to 
be  bothered  with  his  laix'ls,  buttons  his  coat,  and  plays  his 
part  in  a  quartette  of  Ilaydn,  or  a  symphony  of  Corelli,  and 
smiles  as  he  plays,  because  he  really  loves  music,  and  is  not 
overweighted.  Your  motlern  amateur,  with  a  face  of  justi¬ 
fiable  agony,  plouzhs  the  hill  of  Beethoven,  and  harrows  the 
soul  of  Reade.  Nevertheless,  my  smiling  senior  is  all  this 
time  bringing  the  finest  and  most  delicate  varnish  of  Str.a- 
diuarius  into  a  series  of  gentle  collisions  with  the  following 
objects :  First,  the  gold  pin ;  then  the  two  rows  of  brass 
buttons ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  male  chatelaine  of  the 
erioil.  There  is  an  oval  chip  just  off  the  centre  of  this 
ass  :  I  give  the  armorial  seal  especial  credit  for  that :  “  A 
tout  seigneur,  tout  honneur.”  Take  another  specimen  of 
eccentric  wear :  the  red  Stradiuarius,  kit  88.  The  enormous 


oval  wear  has  been  done  thus :  it  has  belonged  to  a  dancing- 
master;  and  he  has  clapped  it  under  his  arm  fifty  times  "a 
day  to  show  his  pupils  tne  steps. 

Tlie  Guarneriiis  family  consisted  of  Andreas,  his  two  sons, 
Petrus  and  Josejih,  his  grandson,  Petrus  Guarnerius  of 
Venice,  and  Josei<h  Guarnerius,  the  greatest  of  the  family, 
whom  M.  Fdtis  considers  identical  with  Guisep|)e  Anfo- 
nio,  born  in  1683.  Tlicre  are,  however,  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  theory,  which  I  will  reserve  for  my  miscel¬ 
laneous  remarks. 

Andreas  Guarnerius  was  the  closest  of  all  the  copyists  of 
Amati :  so  close,  indeed,  that  his  genuine  violins  are  nearly 
always  sold  as  Amati.  Unfortunately,  he  imitated  the 
small  pattern.  Ilis  wood  and  varnish  are  exactly  like 
Amati :  there  is,  however,  a  peculiar  way  of  cutting  the 
lower  wing  of  his  sound-holes  that  betrays  him  at  once. 
When  you  find  him  with  the  liorder  hizh  and  broad,  and 
the  puraing  grand,  you  may  suspect  his  son  Petrus  of  helpinir 
him ;  for  his  own  style  is  petty.  His  basses  few,  hut  fine. 
Pedrus  Guarnerius,  of  Cremona,  makes  violins  prodigiously 
bombi's,  and  more  adapted  to  grumbling  inside  man  singing 
out;  but  their  appearance  magnificent :  a  grand,  deep  bor¬ 
der,  very  noble  sound-hole,  and  scroll  Amatise,  and  a  deep 
orange  varnish  that  noihing  can  surpass.  His  violins  are 
singul.arly  scarce  in  England.  1  hope  to  see  one  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  In-fore  it  closes. 

Joseph,  his  brother,  is  a  thorough  original.  His  violins 
are  narrowed  under  the  shoulder  in  a  way  all  his  own.  As 
to  model,  his  fiddles  are  bombe's,  like  his  brother’s ;  and  as 
the  centre  has  generally  sunk  from  weakness,  the  violin  pre¬ 
sents  a  great  bump  at  the  upper  part,  and  another  at  the 
lower.  The  violin  97  is  hy  this  milker,  and  is  in  pure  and 
perfect  condition  ;  but  the  wood  having  no  figure,  the  beauty 
of  the  varnish  is  not  appreciated.  He  is  the  king  of  the 
varnishers.  He  was  the  first  man  at  Cremona  that  used 
red  varnish  ottener  than  pale,  and  in  that  respt'ct  was  the 
teacher  even  of  Stradiuarius.  When  this  maker  deviates 
from  his  custom,  and  puts  really  gooil  hare-wtaxl  into 
a  violin,  then  his  glorious  varnish  gets  fair  l>lay,  and 
nothing  ran  tire  be<ide  him.  Tlie  otlu  r  day,  a  violin  of  this 
make,  with  fine  wood,  but  undersized,  was  put  up  at  an 
auction  without  a  name.  I  suppose  nobody  knew  the 
maker;  for  it  was  sold  on  its  merits,  and  fetched  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  that  violin  into  the 
country:  gave  a  dealer  twenty-four  pounds  for  it  in  Paris. 
He  made  a  very  few  flatter  violins :  they  are  worth  any 
money. 

Petrus  Guarnerius,  the  son  of  this  Joseph,  learned  his 
business  in  Cremona,  but  migrated  early  to  Venice.  He 
worked  there  from  1725  to  1746.  He  made  most  lieautiful 
tenors  and  basses,  but  was  not  so  happy  in  his  violins.  His 
varnish  was  very  fine,  but  paler  than  his  father’s. 

Joseph  Guarnerius,  of  Cremona,  made  violins  from  about 
1725  to  1745.  His  first  epoch  is  known  only  to  connois¬ 
seurs.  In  outline,  it  is  hewed  out  under  the  shoulder  like  the 
fiddles  of  Joseph,  son  of  Andrew,  who  was  then  an  old 
fiddle  maker;  but  the  model  all  his  own,  —  even,  regular, 
and  perfect;  sound-hole  long  and  characteristic;  head 
rather  mean  for  him  :  he  made  but  few  of  these  essays;  and 
then  went  to  a  diflerent  and  admirable  style,  a  most  grace¬ 
ful  and  elegant  violin,  which  has  been  too  loosely  described 
as  a  copy  of  Stradiuarius:  it  is  not  that,  hut  a  fine 
violin,  in  which  a  downright  good  workman  profits  by  a 
great  contemporary  artist’s  e-xcellences,  yet  without  servility. 
These  violins  arc  not  longer  nor  stiffer  in  the  inner  bought 
than  Stradiuarius :  they  are  rather  narrow  than  broad  in 
the  central  part,  the  sound-holes  exquisitely  cut,  neither  too 
stiff  nor  too  flowing,  the  wood  between  the  actual  hole  and 
the  curve  of  the  sound-hole  remarkably  broad.  The  scroll 
grandiose,  yet  well  cut ;  and  the  nozzle  of  the  scroll,  and  the 
little  platform  below,  cut  after  the  plan  of  Stradiuarius, 
though  not  so  well.  They  are  generally  purfled  through  Isith 
pezs,  like  Stradiuarius;  the  wooil  very  handsome,  varnbh  a 
golden  brown.  I  brought  three  of  this  epoch  into  the 
country :  one  was  sold  the  other  day  at  Christie’s  for  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  (bought,  I  believe,  by  Lord  Dun- 
more),  and  is  worth  three  hundred  and  fifty,  as  prices  go. 
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Tliis  c|)och,  unfortunately,  is  not  yet  represented  in  the 
collection. 

The  ne.xt  epoc-h  is  nobly  represented  by  93,  94,  95.  All 
those  violins  have  the  broad  centre;  the  ;;rand,  long  inner 
bousrht,  stifBsb  yet  not  ungraceful ;  the  long  and  rather  up¬ 
right  sound-hole,  but  well  cut ;  the  grand  scroll,  cut  all  in  a 
hiirry,  but  noble.  93  is  a  little  the  grander  in  make,  I 
think,  the  purfling  being  set  a  hair’s  breadth  farther  in, 
the  scroll  magnificent ;  but  observe  the  h.aste,  —  the  deep 
eauge-niarks  on  the  side  of  the  scroll :  here  is  already  an 
indication  of  the  slovenliness  to  come;  varnish  a  lovely 
orange,  wood  beautiful ;  two  cracks  in  the  belly,  one  Irom 
the  chin-mark  to  the  sound-hole.  94  is  a  violin  of  the  same 
make,  and  w  ithout  a  single  crack ;  the  scroll  not  quite  so 
grandiose  as  93,  but  the  rest  incomparable ;  the  belly  pure 
and  beautiful ;  the  back  a  picture.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the 
room  that  equals  in  picturesijueness  the  colors  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  jiiece.  Time  and  fair  play  have  worn  it  thus :  first 
there  is  a  narrow,  irregular  line  of  wear  caused  by  the  band 
in  shirting;  next  there  comes  a  sheet  of  ruby-varnish,  with 
no  wear  to  speak  of;  then  an  irregular  piece  is  worn  out, 
the  size  of  a  sixjience ;  tlien  more  varnish ;  then,  from  the 
centre  downwards,  a  grand  wear,  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
large,  curving  pear;  this  ends  in  a  broad,  zigzag  ribbon  of 
varnish;  and  then  comes  the  bare  wood,  caused  by  the 
friction  in  playing ;  but  higher  up  to  the  left,  a  score  of  great, 
bold  chips.  It  is  the  very  beau-iileal  of  the  red  Cremona 
violin,  adorne<l,  not  injured,  by  a  century’s  fair  wear.  No. 
95  is  a  roughest  8|)ecimen  of  the  same  epoch,  not  so  bril¬ 
liant,  but  with  its  own  charm.  Here  the  gauge-marks  of  im- 
atience  are  to  be  seen  in  the  very  bonier;  and  I  should 
ave  cx()ectetl  to  see  the  stiff-throated  scroll ;  for  it  belongs 
to  this  f(>rm. 

The  next  epoch  is  rougher  still,  and  is  generally,  but  not 
always,  higher  built,  with  a  stifl-throated  scroll,  and  a  stiff, 
quaint  sound-hole,  that  is  the  delight  of  connoisseurs ;  and 
such  is  the  force  of  genius  that  I  believe  in  our  secret 
hearts  we  love  these  impudent  fiddles  best :  they  are  so  full 
of  chic.  After  that,  he  abuses  the  patience  of  his  admirers : 
makes  his  fiddles  of  a  preposterous  height,  with  sound-holes 
long  enough  for  a  tenor ;  but,  worst  of  all,  indifferent  wood, 
and  downright  bad  varnish,  —  varnish  worthy  only  of  the 
Guadagnini  trilie,  and  not  laid  on  by  the  method  of  his 
contenqioraries.  Indeed,  I  satlly  fear  it  w.as  this  great  man 
who,  by  his  ill  example  in  1740-45,  killed  the  varnish  of 
Cremona.  Thus,  to  show  the  range  of  the  subject,  out  of 
five  distinct  epochs  in  the  work  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
we  have  only  one  and  a  half,  so  to  speak,  represented  even 
in  this  noble  collection,  — the  greatest,  by  far,  the  world  hiis 
ever  seen.  But  I  hope  to  see  all  these  gaps  filled,  and  also 
to  see  in  the  collection  a  Stradiiiarius  violin  of  that  kind  I 
call  the  dolphin-backed.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  pic- 
tures(jue  wear.  When  a  red  Stradiiiarius  violin  is  made  of 
soft,  velvety  wood,  and  the  varnish  is  just  half  worn  off  the 
back  in  a  rough,  triangular  form,  that  produces  a  certain 
beauty  of  light  and  shade  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  ne 
plus  ul:ra.  These  violins  are  rare.  I  never  had  but  two  in 
my  life.  A  very  obliging  dealer,  who  knows  my  views,  has 
promised  his  co-operation ;  and  I  think  England,  which  cuts 
at  present  rather  too  poor  a  figure  in  respect  of  this  maker, 
will  add  a  dolphin-backed  Stradiuarius  to  the  collection  be¬ 
fore  it  is  dispersed. 

Carlo  Bergonzi,  if  you  go  by  gauging  and  purfling,  is, 
of  course,  an  inferior  maker  to  the  Amati ;  but  if  that  is  to 
be  the  line  of  rea.soning,  he  is  superior  to  Joseph  Guarnerius. 
We  ought  to  be  in  one  story.  If  Joseph  Guarnerius  is  the 
second  maker  of  Cremona,  it  follows  that  Carlo  Bergonzi  is 
the  third.  Fine  size,  reasonable  outline,  flat  and  even 
model,  good  wood,  work,  and  varnish,  and  an  indescribable 
air  of  grandeur  and  importance.  He  is  quite  as  rare  as 
Joseph  Guarnerius.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  ransacked 
Europe  for  him,  —  for  he  was  a  maker  I  always  loved ;  and 
I  could  obtain  but  few.  No.  109  was  one  of  them,  and  the 
most  remarkable,  take  it  altogether.  In  this  one  case  he 
has  really  set  himself  to  copy  Stradiiiarius.  He  has 
composed  his  purfling  in  the  same  proportions,  which  was 
not  at  all  his  habit.  He  has  copied  the  sound-hole  closely ; 
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and  has  even  imitated  that  great  man’s  freak  of  delicately 
hollowing  out  the  lower  wood-work  of  the  sound-hole.  The 
varnish  of  this  violin  is  as  fine  in  color  as  any  pale  Slra- 
diuarius  in  the  world,  and  fiir  superior  in  boily  to  most  of 
them ;  but  that  is  merely  owing  to  its  rare  preservation. 
Most  of  these  pale  Stradiuariuses,  and  especially  Mrs.  Jay’s 
and  No.  86,  had  once  varnish  on  them  as  beautUul  as  is  now 
on  this  chef-iC (Buvre  of  Carlo  Bergonzi. 

M.  Fetis  having  described  Michael  Angelo  Bergonzi 
as  a  pupil  of  Stradiuarius,  and  English  writers  having 
blindly  followed  him,  this  seems  a  fit  place  to  correct  that 
error.  Michael  Angelo  Bergonzi  was  the  son  of  Carlo; 
began  to  work  after  uie  death  of  Stradiuarius ;  and  imitated 
nobody  but  his  father,  —  and  him  vilely.  Ilis  corners  are 
not  corners,  but  peaks.  See  them  once,  you  never  forget 
them;  but  you  pray  Heaven  you  may  never  see  them 
again.  His  ticket  runs :  “  Michael  Angelo  Bergonzi,  figlio 
di  Carlo  fece  nel  Cremona,”  trom  1750  to  1780.  Of  Nico¬ 
las,  son  of  Michael  Angelo,  I  have  a  ticket  dated  1  796  ;  but 
he  doubtless  began  liefore  that,  and  worked  till  1830.  He 
lived  till  1838 ;  was  well-known  to  Tarisio;  and  it  is  from  him 
alone  we  have  learned  the  house  Stradiuarius  lived  in. 
'Tliere  is  a  tenor  by  IMichael  Angelo  Bergonzi  to  be  seen  at 
Mr.  Cox,  the  jiicture-dealer’s.  Pail  Mall,  and  one  by  Nicolas, 
in  Mr.  Chanot’s  shop,  in  Wardour  Street.  Neither  of  these 
Bergonzi  knew  how  their  own  progenitor  varnished  any 
more  than  my  housemaid  docs. 

Stainer,  a  mixed  maker.  He  went  to  Cremona  too  late 
to  unlearn  his  German  style  ;  but  he  moderated  it,  .and  does 
not  scoop  so  badly  as  liis  successors.  Tlie  moidel  of  his 
tenor,  esjiecially  the  back,  is  very  fine.  The  peculiar 
defect  of  it  is,  that  it  is  purfled  too  near  the  bonier,  which 
always  gives  meanness.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  that 
really  he  was  freer  from  this  defect  in  general  than  his  imi¬ 
tators.  He  learned  to  varnish  in  Cremona;  but  his  varnish 
is  rather  paler  than  the  native  Cremonese.  'Tliis  tenor  is 
exceptional :  it  has  a  rose-colored  varnish  that  notliing  can 
surpass.  It  is  lovely. 

Sanctus  Seraphin.  —  'Tliis  is  a  true  Venetian  maker. 
The  Veiietian-born  was  always  half  Cremonese,  half  Ger¬ 
man.  In  this  bass,  which  is  his  uniform  style,  you  see  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  knife  and  the  gauge.  Neither 
Stradiuarius  nor  Amati  ever  purfled  a  ba.ss  mure  finely,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  rarely  so  finely.  But  oh  I  the  miserable 
scroll,  the  abominable  sound-hole  1  Here  he  shows  the  clo¬ 
ven  foot,  and  is  more  German  than  Stainer.  Uniformity 
was  never  carried  so  far  as  by  this  natty  workman  :  one  vio¬ 
lin  exactly  like  the  next;  one  btiss  the  image  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  flis  varnish  never  varies.  It  is  always  slightly 
opat|ue.  'Tills  is  observed  in  his  violins ;  bnt  it  escapes 
detection  in  his  basses,  liecause  it  is  but  slight,  after  all,  and 
the  wonderful  wood  he  put  into  his  basses  shines  through 
tliat  slight  defect,  and  hides  it  from  all  but  the  most  prac¬ 
tised  eyes.  He  had  purchased  a  tree,  or  a  very  large  log,  of 
it ;  for  this  is  the  third  bass  1  have  seen  made  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  wood.  Nowadays  you  mi'^ht  cut  down  a  forest  of  syca¬ 
more,  and  not  match  it :  those  veteran  trees  are  all  gone.  1  le 
has  a  feature  all  to  himself:  his  violins  have  his  initials  in 
ebony  let  into  the  belly  under  the  broad  part  of  the  tail-piece. 
'This  natty  Venetian  is  the  only  old  violin-maker  I  have 
found  who  could  write,  well.  'Tlie  others  bungle  that  part 
of  the  date  they  are  obliged  to  write  in  the  tickets.  Tliig 
one  writes  it  in  a  hand  like  copjier-plate,  whence  I  sus|>ect 
he  was  himself  the  engraver  of  his  ticket,  which  is  unique. 
It  is  four  times  the  size  of  a  Cremonese  ticket,  and  has  a 
scroll-bonler  composed  thus :  The  sides  of  a  parallelogram 
are  created  by  four  solid  lines  like  sound-holes :  these  are 
united  at  the  sides  by  two  leaves,  and  at  the  centre  by  two 
shells.  Another  serpentine  line  is  then  coiled  all  round 
them  at  short  intervals,  and  within  the  parallelogram  the 
ticket  is  printed :  — 

“  Sanctns  Soraphin  Utinensis, 

Fecit  Venetiis,  anno  17 —  ” 

The  Miqhtt  Venetian.  —  I  come  now  to  a  truly  re¬ 
markable  piece,  a  b<isso  de  camera  that  comes  modestly 
into  the  room  without  a  name :  yet  there  ii  nothing  except 
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No.  91  that  sends  such  a  thrill  throuzh  the  true  connoisseur. 
The  outline  is  grotesque  but  ori;;inal;  Uie  model  full  of 
swelling,  but  not  bumpy;  the  wood  detestable;  the  back  is 
hare-wood,  but  without  a  vestige  of  figure,  so  it  might  just 
as  well  be  elm ;  the  belly,  instead  of  being  made  of  mountain- 
deal  grown  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Alps,  is  a  piece  of 
house  timber.  Now,  these  materials  would  kill  anv  other 
maker :  yet  this  mighty  bass  stands  its  ground.  Observe 
the  fibre  of  the  belly :  here  is  the  deepest  red  varnish  in  the 
room,  and  laid  on  with  an  enormous  brush.  Can  you  see 
the  fibre  through  the  thin  varnish  of  Sanctus  Seraphin  as 
plainly  as  you  can  see  the  fibre  through  this  varnish,  laid  on 
as  thick  as  paint  ?  So  much  for  clearness.  Now  tor  color. 
I^et  the  student  stand  before  this  bass,  get  the  varni^h 
into  his  mind,  and  then  walk  rapidly  to  any  other  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  room  he  has  previously  determined  to  compare 
with  it.  This  will  be  a  revelation  to  him,  if  he  has  eyes  in 
his  head. 

And  this  miracle  comes  in  without  a  name,  and,  therefore, 
is  passed  over  by  all  the  sham  judges.  And  why  dues  it 
come  without  a  name?  I  hear  a  French  dealer  advised 
those  who  framed  the  catalogue.  But  the  fact  is,  that  if  a 
man  once  narrows  his  mind  to  three  or  four  makers,  and 
imagines  they  niono|x)lize  excellence,  he  never  can  be  a 
judge  of  old  instruments,  the  study  is  so  wide,  and  his  mind 
artificially  narrowed.  Example  of  this  false  method :  Mr. 
Faulconer  sends  in  a  bass  which  he  calls  Andreas  Guar- 
neriiis.  An  adviser  does  not  see  that,  and  suggests  “  prol»a- 
bly  by  Amati.”  Now,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  My 

by  Amati,”  any  more  than  there  is  probably  the  sun  or  the 
moon.  That  bass  is  by  David  Tecchlcr,  of  Koine ;  but  it  is 
a  masterpiece ;  and  so,  because  he  has  done  better  than 
usual,  the  poor  devil  is  to  be  robbed  of  his  credi  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  given,  first  to  one  maker  who  is  in  the  riny,  and  then 
to  another,  who  i»  in  the  ring.  The  basso  di  camera  which, 
not  being  in  the  ring,  comes  without  a  name,  is  by  Domenico 
Montagnana,  of  Venice,  the  greatest  maker  of  basses  in  all 
Venice  or  Cremona  except  one.  If  this  b.iss  had  only  a 
decent  piece  of  wood  at  the  back,  it  wouhl  ex;ingui'h  all 
the  other  basses.  But  we  can  remedy  that  delect.  Basses 
by  this  maker  exist  with  fine  woo«l.  Mr.  Hart,  sen.,  sold  one 
some  twenty  years  ago  with  yellow  varnish,  and  wood 
Btriiied  like  a  tiger’s  back.  Should  these  lines  meet  the  eye 
of  tne  purchaser,  I  shall  feel  grateful  it  he  will  communicate 
with  me  tliereupon. 

1  come  now  to  the  last  of  the  Goths,  thus  catalogueil.  No. 
100,  “ascrilteil  to  Guarnerlus.  I’rob  bly  by  Storioni.” 

Lorenzo  Storioni  is  a  maker  who  began  to  work  at  Cre¬ 
mona  about  1780.  He  has  a  goiKl  uiiHlel,  but  wretched 
spii  il-varnish.  Violin  No.  100  is  something  much  better. 
It  is  a  violin  made  betbre  1760  by  Landoito  of  Milan.  He 
is  a  maker  well  known  to  exjieiieuced  dealers  who  can  take 
their  minds  out  of  the  ring;  but  as  the  writers  seem  a  little 
confused,  and  talk  of  two  Landulphs,  a  Charles  and  a  Fer¬ 
dinand,  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  the  two  are  one.  This 
is  the  true  ticket :  — 

“  Carolus  Fenlinandns  Landulphns, 
lecit  Medio  ani  in  via  S.  Mar- 
gariUe,  anno  1756.” 

StiflT  inner  bought,  really  something  like  Joseph  Guamerius, 
but  ail  the  rest  quite  unlike ;  scroll  very  mean ;  varnish 
good,  and  sometimes  very  fine.  Mr.  Moore’s,  in  point  ot 
varnish,  is  a  fine  specimen.  It  has  a  deeper,  nobler  tint 
tlian  usual.  This  maker  is  very  interesting,  on  account  of 
his  being  absolutely  the  last  Itidian  who  used  the  glorious 
varnish  of  Cremona.  It  died  first  at  Cremona ;  lingered  a 
year  or  two  more  at  Venice ;  Landollb  retained  it  at  Milan 
till  1760;  and  with  him  it  ended. 

IV. 

Thb  fiddles  of  Cremona  gained  their  reputation  by  supe¬ 
rior  tone ;  but  they  hold  it  now  mainly  by  their  beauty.  For 
thirty  years  past,  violins  have  been  made  equal  in  model  to 
the  chef-iT auvres  of  Cremona,  and  stronger  in  wood  than 
Stradiuarius,  and  more  scientific  than  Guarnerius  in  the 
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thicknes.<es.  This  class  of  violin  is  hideous,  but  has  one 
quality  in  perfection,  —  power;  whilst  the  masterpieces 
of  Cremona  eclipse  every  new  violin  in  sweetness,  oiliness 
crispness,  and  volume  of  tone  as  distinct  from  loudness.  Acre 
has  dried  their  vegetable  juices,  making  the  carcass  much 
lighter  than  that  of  a  new  violin ;  and  those  light,  dry  frames 
vibrate  at  a  touch. 

But  M.  Fetis  goes  too  far  when  he  intimates  that  Stradi¬ 
uarius  is  louder,  as  well  as  sweeter,  than  Lupot,  Gand,  or 
Bernanlel.  Take  a  hundred  violins  by  Stradiuarius,  and 
ojien  them :  you  find  aliout  ninetj’-five  patched  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  with  new  wood.  The  connecting  link  is  a  sheet  of  glue. 
And  is  glue  a  fine  resonant  substance  ?  And  arc*  the  glue 
and  the  new  wood  of  John  Bull  and  Juan  Crapaud  trans¬ 
mogrified  into  the  wood  of  Stradiuarius  by  merely  sticking 
on  to  it  ?  Is  it  not  extravagant  to  quote  patclu‘d  violins  as 
beyond  rivalry  in  all  the  qualities  of  sound  ?  How  can  they 
be  the  loudest,  when  the  centre  of  the  sound-board  is  a 
mere  sandwich,  composed  of  the  maker’s  thin  wcxal,  a  but¬ 
tering  of  glue,  and  a  huge  slice  of  new  wood  ? 

Joseph  Guarnerius  has  plen^  of  wood ;  but  his  thick¬ 
nesses  are  not  always  so  scientific  as  those  of  the  l>est  mod¬ 
ern  fiddle-makers:  so  that  even  he  can  be  rivalled  in  jxiwcr 
by  a  new  violin,  though  not  in  richness  and  sweetness. 
Consider,  then,  thes  two  concurrent  phenomena  :  that  for 
twenty-five  years  new  violins  have  been  lietter  made  lor 
sound  than  they  ever  were  made  in  this  world ;  yet  old  Cre¬ 
mona  violins  have  nearlv  doubled  in  price ;  and  you  will 
divine,  as  the  truth  is,  that  old  fiddles  are  not  bought  by 
the  ear  alone.  I  will  add,  that  one  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  violins  of  Brescia  and  of  Stradiuarius  and  Guar¬ 
nerius  were  the  only  well-modelled  violins,  they  were  leally 
bought  by  the  ear,  and  the  prices  were  mislerate.  Now 
they  are  in  reality  bought  by  the  eye,  and  the  price  is  enor¬ 
mous.  The  reason  is,  that  their  tone  is  good,  but  their  ap¬ 
pearance  inimitable ;  because  the  makers  chose  fine  wcwl, 
and  laid  on  a  varnish  highly  colored,  yet  clear  as  crystal, 
with  this  strange  property,  —  it  becomes  far  more  beautiful 
by  time  and  usage :  it  wears  softly  away,  or  chips  liohlly 
away,  in  such  forms  as  to  make  the  whole  violin  picturesque, 
beautiful,  various,  and  curious. 

To  appro.acli  the  same  conclusion  by  a  difTerent  roail : 
No.  94  is  a  violin  whose  picturesque  lieaiity  I  have  de.scrilied 
alieady.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Piowilen  gave  £450 
for  it.  It  is  now,  I  sup^Kise,  worth  £500.  Well,  knock  that 
violin  down,  and  crack  it  in  two  places :  it  will  sink  that  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  value  of  the  “  violon  du  di  ible,”  and  lie  worth 
£350.  But  collect  twenty  amateurs  all  ready  to  buy  it,  and, 
instead  of  cracking  it,  di|)  it  into  a  j.ir  of  spirits,  and  wash 
the  varnish  off.  Not  one  of  those  customers  will  give  you 
above  £40  for  it :  nor  would  it  in  reality  be  worth  quite  so 
much  in  the  market.  Take  another  example  :  Tliere  is  a 
beautiful  and  very  perfect  violin  by  Slratliiiarius,  which  the 
Times,  in  an  article  on  these  instruments,  calls  La  Messie. 
These  leading  journals  have  private  intbrmation  on  every 
subject,  even  grammar.  I  prefer  to  call  it  —  after  the  very 
intelligent  man  to  whom  we  owe  the  sight  of  it  —  the  Vuil- 
laume  Stradiuarius.  Well,  the  Vuillauine  Stradiuarius  is 
worth,  as  times  go,  £600  at  least.  Wash  off  the  varnish,  it 
would  be  worth  £35 ;  because,  unlike  No.  94,  it  has  one  little 
crack.  As  a  further  illustration  that  violins  are  heard  by 
the  eye,  let  me  remind  your  readers  of  the  high  prices  at 
which  numberless  copies  of  tlie  old  makers  were  sold  in  Paris 
for  many  years.  Tlie  inventors  of  this  art  undertook  to  de¬ 
liver  a  new  violin,  that  in  usage,  and  color  of  the  worn  parts, 
should  be  exactly  like  an  old  and  worn  violin  of  some  favor¬ 
ite  maker.  Now,  to  do  this  with  white  woo<l  was  impossible : 
so  the  wood  was  baked  in  the  oven,  or  colored  yellow  with 
the  smoke  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  so  forth,  to  give  it  the  color 
of  age ;  but  these  processes  kill  the  wood  as  a  vehicle  of 
sound ;  and  these  copies  were,  and  are,  the  worst  musical  in¬ 
struments  Europe  has  created  in  this  century :  and,  bad  as 
they  are  at  starting,  they  get  worse  every  year  of  their  un- 
tuneful  existence :  yet,  because  they  flattered  the  eye  with 
something  like  the  light  and  shade  and  picturesqueness  of 
the  Cremona  violin,  these  pseudo-antiques,  though  illimitable 
in  number,  sold  like  wildfire ;  and  hundreds  of  self-deceivers 
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heard  them  by  the  eye,  and  fancied  these  tin-pots  sounded 
divinely.  The  hideous  red  violins  of  Bernardel,  Gand, 
and  an  English  maker  or  two,  are  a  re-action  ap^ainst  those 
copies :  they  are  made  honestly  with  white  wood  ;  and  they 
will,  at  all  events,  improve  in  sound  every  year  and  every 
decade.  It  comes  to  this,  then  :  that  the  varnish  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  as  operated  on  by  time  and  usapre,  has  an  inimitable 
beauty ;  and  we  pay  a  high  price  for  it  in  second-class 
makers,  and  an  enormous  price  in  a  fine  Stradiuarius  or 
Joseph  Guarnerius.  No  wonder,  then,  that  many  violin- 
makers  have  tried  hard  to  discover  the  secret  of  this  var¬ 
nish  :  many  chemists  have  given  days  and  niixhts  of  anxious 
study  to  it.  More  than  once,  even  in  my  time,  hopes  have 
run  high,  but  only  to  fall  again.  Some  have  even  cried. 
Eureka  I  to  the  public ;  but  the  moment  others  looked  at 
their  discovery,  and  compare<l  it  with  the  real  thing,  “  inex¬ 
tinguishable  laughter  shook  the  skies.”  At  last,  despair  has 
succeeded  to  all  that  energetic  study;  and  the  varnish  of 
Cremona  is  sullenly  given  up  as  a  lost  art.  I  have  heard 
and  read  a  great  de:al  about  it;  and  think  I  can  state  the 
principal  theories  briefly,  but  intelligibly. 

1.  It  used  to  be  stoutly  maintained  that  the  basis  was 
amber :  that  these  old  Italians  had  the  art  of  fusing  amber 
without  impairing  its  transpareticy.  Once  fused  by  dry 
heat,  it  could  be  boiled  into  a  varnish  with  oil  and  spirit 
of  turpentine,  and  combined  with  transparent  yet  lasting 
colors.  To  convince  me,  they  used  to  rub  the  worn  part  of 
a  Cremona  with  their  sleeves,  and  then  put  the  fitldles  to 
their  noses,  and  smell  amber.  Then  I,  burning  with  love  of 
knowledge,  used  to  rub  the  fiddle  very  hard,  and  whip  it  to 
my  nose,  and  not  smell  amber.  But  that  might  arise  in  some 
measure  from  there  not  being  any  amber  there  to  smell. 
(N.  B.  These  amber-seeking  worthies  never  rubbed  the 
colored  varnish  on  an  old  violin.  Yet  their  theory  had 
placed  amber  there.) 

2.  That  time  does  it  all.  The  violins  of  Stradiuarius 
were  raw,  crude  things  at  starting,  and  the  varnish  rather 
opaque. 

3.  Two  or  three  had  the  courage  to  say  it  was  spirit- 
varnish  ;  and  alleged  in  proof,  that,  if  you  drop  a  drop  of 
alcohol  on  a  Stradiuarius,  it  tears  the  varnish  otf  as  it  runs. 

4.  The  far  more  prevalent  notion  was,  that  it  is  an  oil- 
varnish,  in  support  of  which  they  pointed  to  the  rii;h  aj)- 
pearance  of  what  they  called  the  bare  wood ;  and  contrasted 
the  miserable,  hungry  appearance  of  the  wood  in  all  old 
violins  known  to  be  spirit-varnished,  for  instance,  Nicolas 
Gagliano  of  Naples,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Guadagnini  of  Pia¬ 
cenza,  Italian  makers  contemporary  with  Joseph  Guarne¬ 
rius. 

5.  That  the  secret  has  been  lost  by  adulteration.  The 
old  Cremonese  and  Venetians  got  pure  and  sovereign  gums, 
that  have  retired  from  commerce. 

Now,  as  to  theory  No.  1  :  Surely  amber  is  too  dear  a 
gum,  and  too  impracticable,  fur  two  hundred  fiddle-makers 
to  have  used  in  Italy.  Till  fused  by  dry  heat,  it  is  no  mure 
soluble  in  varnish  than  quartz  is;  and  who  can  fuse  it? 
Copal  is  inclined  to  melt;  but  amber,  to  burn,  catch  fire,  do 
any  thing  but  melt.  Put  the  two  gums  to  a  lighted  candle : 
you  will  then  appreciate  the  difference.  I  tried  more  than 
one  chemist  in  the  fusing  of  amber :  it  came  out  of  their 
hands  a  dark-brown,  opatjue  substance,  rather  burned  than 
fused.  When  really  fused,  it  is  a  dcark  oliue-qreen,  ax  clear 
as  crystal.  Yet  I  never  knew  but  one  man  who  could  bring 
it  to  this ;  and  he  had  special  machinery,  invented  by  him¬ 
self,  for  it,  in  spite  of  which  he  very  nearly  burned  down 
his  house  at  it  one  day.  I  \^lieve  the  whole  amber  theory 
comes  out  of  a  verbal  equivoque :  the  varnish  of  the  Amati 
was  called  amber  to  mark  its  rich  color ;  and  your  h  priori 
reasoners  went  off  on  that,  forgetting  that  amber  must  be 
an  inch  thick  to  exhibit  the  color  amber.  By  such  reason¬ 
ing  as  this,  Mr.  Davidson,  in  a  book  of  great  general  merit, 
is  misled  so  far  as  to  put  down  powdered  glass  for  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  Cremona  varnish.  Mark  the  logic.  Glass  in  a 
sheet  is  transparent :  so  if  you  reduce  it  to  powder,  it  will 
add  transparency  to  varnish.  Imposed  on  by  this  chimera, 
he  actually  puts  powdered  glass,  an  opaque  and  insoluble 
sediment,  into  four  receipts  for  Cremona  varnish. 


But  the  theories  2,  3,  4,  5,  have  all  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  them  :  their  fault  is,  that  they  are  too  narrow,  and  too 
blind  to  the  truth  of  each  other.  In  this,  as  in  every  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry,  the  true  solution  is  that  which  reconciles  all 
the  trutns  that  seem  at  variance. 

The  way  to  discover  a  lost  art,  once  practised  with  varia¬ 
tions  by  a  hundred  people,  is  to  examine  very  closely  the 
most  brilliant  specimen,  the  most  characteristic  specimen, 
and,  indeed,  the  most  extravagant  specimen,  —  if  you  can 
find  one,  I  took  that  way ;  and  I  found  in  the  cnippiest 
varnish  of  Stradiuarius,  viz.,  his  dark  red  varnish,  the  key 
to  all  the  varnish  of  Cremona,  red  or  yellow.  (N.  B.  The 
yellow  always  beat  me  dead,  till  I  got  to  it  by  this  detour.) 
^ere  is  no  specimen  in  the  collection  of  this  red  varnish  so 
violent  as  I  have  seen;  but  Mr.  Pawle’s  bass,  187,  will  do. 
Please  walk  with  me  up  to  the  back  of  that  bass,  and  let  us 
disregard  all  hypotheses  and  theories,  and  use  our  eyes. 
What  do  we  see  before  us  ?  A  bass  with  a  red  varnish  that 
chips  very  readily  off  what  people  call  the  bare  wood.  But 
never  mind  what  these  echoes  of  echoes  call  it.  What  is  it  ? 
It  is  not  bare  wood.  Bare  woo<l  turns  a  dirty  brown  with  age. 
Tliis  is  a  rich  and  lovely  yellow.  By  its  color  and  its 
glassy  gloss,  and  by  disbelieving  what  echoes  say,  and  trust¬ 
ing  only  to  our  eyes,  we  may  see  at  a  fiance  it  is  not  bare 
wtKxl,  but  highly  varnished  wooil.  This  varnish  is  evi¬ 
dently  oil,  and  contains  a  gum.  Allowing  for  the  tendency 
of  oil  to  run  into  the  wood,  I  should  say  four  coats  of  oil- 
rnmish ;  and  this  they  call  the  bare  wood.  We  have  now 
discovered  the  first  process  :  a  clear  oil-varnish  laid  on  the 
white  woo<l  with  some  transparent  gum  not  high  colored. 
Now  proceed  a  step  farther :  the  red  and  chippy  varnish,  — 
what  is  that  ?  “  Oh  1  that  is  a  varnish  of  the  same  quality, 
but  another  color,”  say  the  theorists  No.  4.  “  How  do  you 

know  ?  ”  say  I.  “  It  is  self-evident.  Would  a  man  begin 
with  oil-varnish,  and  then  go  into  spirit-varnish  V  ”  is  their 
reply.  Now  observe,  this  is  not  humble  observation :  it  is 
only  rational  preconception.  But  if  discovery  has  an  ene¬ 
my  in  the  human  min<l,  that  enemy  is  preconception.  Let 
us,  then,  trust  only  to  humble  observation.  Here  is  a  clear 
varnish,  without  the  ghost  of  a  chip  in  its  nature ;  and  upon 
it  a  red  varni.sh  that  is  all  chip.  Does  that  look  as  if  the 
two  varnishes  were  homogeneous  ?  Is  chip  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  no  chip  ?  If  homogeneous,  there  would  be 
chemical  affinity  between  the  two.  But  this  extreme  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  red  varnish  to  chip  away  from  the  clear,  marks 
a  defect  of  chemical  affinity  between  the  two.  Why,  if 
you  were  to  put  your  thumb-nail  against  that  red  varnish,  a 
little  piece  would  come  away  directly.  This  is  not  so  in 
any  known  case  of  oil  upon  oil.  Take  old  Forster,  for  in¬ 
stance  :  he  begins  with  clear  oil-varnish ;  then  on  that  he 
puts  a  distinct  oil-varnish  with  the  color  and  transparency 
of  pea-soup.  You  will  not  get  his  pea-soup  to  chip  off  his 
clear  varnish  in  a  hurry.  There  is  a  bass  by  William  Fors¬ 
ter  in  the  collection,  a  hundre<l  years  old ;  but  the  wear  is 
confine<l  to  the  places  where  the  top  varni.sh  must  go,  in  a 
played  bass.  Everywhere  else  his  pea-soup  sticks  tight  to 
his  clear  varnish,  being  oil  upon  oil. 

Now  take  a  perfectly  distinct  line  of  observation.  In 
varnishes,  oil  is  a  diluent  of  color.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  charge  an  oil-varnish  with  color  so  highly  as  the 
top  varnish  of  this  bass  is  charged.  And  it  roust  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  clear  varnish  below  has  filled  all  the  pores 
of  the  wood :  therefore  the  diluent  cannot  escape  into  the 
woo<l,  and  so  leave  the  color  undiluted.  If  that  red  varni.-^h 
was  ever  oil-varnish,  every  particle  of  the  oil  must  be  there 
still,  ^^^lat,  in  that  mere  film  so  crammed  with  color  ? 
Never  I  Nor  yet  in  the  top  varnish  of  the  Spanish  bass, 
which  is  thinner  still,  yet  more  charged  with  color  than  any 
topaz  of  twice  the  thickness.  This,  then,  is  how  Antonins 
Stradiuarius  varnished  Mr.  Pawle’s  bass.  He  began  with 
three  or  four  coats  of  oil-vamish,  containing  some  common 
gum.  He  then  laid  on  several  coats  of  red  varnish,  made  by 
simply  dissolving  some  fine  red,  unadulterated  gum  in  spirit : 
the  spirit  evaporated,  and  left  pure  gum  lying  on  a  rich  oil- 
vami.'^h,  from  which  it  chips  by  its  dry  nature  and  its  utter 
want  of  chemical  affinity  to  the  substratum.  On  the  Span¬ 
ish  bass,  Stradiuarius  put  not  more,  I  think,  than  two  coats 
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of  oil-vartiish,  and  then  a  spirit-varnish  consisting  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  gum,  less  chippy,  but  even  more  tender  and  wearable 
than  the  red.  Now  take  this  key  all  round  the  room  ;  and 
you  will  find  there  is  not  a  lock  it  will  not  open.  Look  at 
the  varnish  on  the  back  of  the  “  violon  du  (liable,”  as  it  is 
called.  There  is  a  top  varnish  with  all  the  fire  of  a  topaz, 
and  far  more  color;  for,  slice  the  deepest  topaz  to  that  tliin- 
ness,  it  would  pale  before  that  varnish.  And  why?  1st. 
Because  this  is  no  oily  dilution :  it  is  a  divine,  unadulterated 
gum,  left  there  undiluted  by  evaporation  of  the  spirituous 
vehicle.  2d.  Because  this  varnisn  is  a  jewel  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  foil  behind  it :  that  foil  is  the  fine  oil-varnish 
underneath.  The  purest  specimen  of  Stradiuarius’s  red 
varnish  in  the  room  is,  perhaps,  Mr.  Fountaine’s  kit.  Look 
at  the  back  of  it  by  the  light  of  these  remarks.  What  can 
be  plainer  than  the  clear  oil-varnish,  with  not  the  ghost  of 
a  chip  in  it,  and  the  glossy  top  varnish,  so  charged  with 
color,  and  so  ready  to  chip  from  the  varnish  below  for  want 
of  chemical  affinity  between  the  varnishes  ?  The  hnsno  di 
camera  by  Montagnana  is  the  same  thing.  See  the  bold 
wear  on  the  back,  revealing  the  heterogeneous  varnish  below 
the  red.  They  are  all  the  same  thing.  ITie  palest  violins  of 
Slradiuarius  and  Amati  are  much  older  and  harder-worn 
than  Mr.  Pawle’s  bass,  and  the  top  varnish  not  of  a  chippy 
character:  yet,  look  at  them  closely  by  the  light  of  these 
remarks,  and  you  shall  find  one  of  two  [dienoniena :  either 
the  tender  top  varnish  has  all  been  worn  away,  and  so  there 
is  nothing  to  be  inferred  one  way  or  other ;  or  else  there 
are  Hakes  of  it  left ;  and,  if  so,  these  flakes,  however  thin, 
shall  always  betray,  by  the  suj)erior  vividness  of  their  color 
to  the  color  of  the  subjacent  oil-varnish,  that  thej'  are  not 
oil-varnish,  but  pure  gum,  left  there  by  evaporating  spirit 
on  a  foil  of  beautiful  old  oil-varnish.  Take  Mrs.  Jay’s 
Amatise  Stradiuarius :  on  the  back  of  th.at  violin  towards 
the  top  there  is  a  mere  flake  of  top  varnish  left  by  itself :  all 
around  it  is  nothing  left  but  the  Inittom  varnish.  That 
fragment  of  top  varnish  is  a  film  thinner  than  gold  leaf; 
vet  look  at  its  intensity :  it  lies  on  th(^  fine  old  oil-varnish 
like  fixed  lightning,  it  is  so  vivid.  It  is  just  as  distinct  from 
the  oil-varnish  as  is  the  red  varnish  of  the  kit.  Examine 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  violin,  or  any  other  Cremona  in¬ 
strument  in  the  whole  world  you  like :  it  is  always  the  same 
thing,  though  not  so  self-evident,  .os  in  the  red  and  chippy 
varnishes.  Tlie  V’uiilaume  Stradiuarius,  not  lieing  worn, 
does  not  assist  us  in  this  particular  line  of  argument ;  but 
it  does  not  contradict  us.  Indeed,  there  are  a  few  little 
chips  in  the  top  varnish  of  the  back ;  and  they  reveal  a 
heterogeneous  varnish  below,  with  its  yellow  color,  like  the 
liottom  varnish  of  the  Pawle  bass.  Moreover,  if  you  look 
at  the  top  varnish  closely,  you  shall  see  what  you  never  see 
in  a  new  violin  of  our  day :  not  a  vulgar  glare  upon  the 
surface,  but  a  gentle,  inward  fire.  Now,  that  inward  fire,  I 
assure  you,  is  mainly  caused  by  the  oil-varnish  lielow :  the 
orange  varnish  above  has  a  heterogeneous  foil  below.  That 
inward  glow  is  characteristic  of  all  foils.  If  you  could  see 
the  Vuillaume  Stradiu:irius  at  night,  and  move  it  alwutin 
the  li^ht  of  a  candle,  you  would  be  amazed  at  the  fire  of 
the  foil,  and  the  refraction  of  light. 

Thus,  then,  it  is.  The  unlucky  phrase,  “  varnish  of 
Cremona,”  has  weakened  men’s  powers  of  observation  by 
fixing  a  preconceived  notion  that  the  varnish  must  be  all 
one  thing.  The  lost  secret  is  this  :  The  Cremona 

VAR.MSH  IS  NOT  A  VARNISH,  BUT  TWO  VARNISHES;  AND 
THOSE  VARNISHES  ALWAYS  HETEROGENEOUS;  THAT  IS 
TO  SAY,  FIRST  THE  PORES  OF  THE  WOOD  ARE  FILLED,  AND 
THE  GRAIN  SHOWN  UP,  BY  ONE,  BY  TWO,  BY  THREE,  AND 
SOMETIMES,  THOUGH  RARELY,  BY  FOUR,  COATS  OF  FINE 
OIL-VARXISH  WITH  SOME  COMMON  BUT  CLEAR  GU.M  IN 
SOLUTION.  Then  upon  this  oil-varnish,  when  dry, 
IS  LAID  A  heterogeneous  VARNISH;  VIZ.,  A  SOLUTION 
IN  SPIRIT  OF  SOME  SOVEREIGN,  HIGH-COLORED,  PELLUCID, 
AND  ABOVE  ALL,  TENDER  GUM.  Guill-lac,  which,  for 
forty  years  has  been  the  mainstay  of  violin-makers,  must 
never  be  used :  not  one  atom  of  it.  That  vile,  flinty  gum 
killed  varnish  at  Naples  and  Piacenza  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  as  it  kills  varnish  now.  Old  Cremona  shunned 
it;  and  whoever  employs  a  grain  of  it  commits  wilful  sui- 
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cide  as  a  Cremonese  varnisher.  It  will  not  wear;  it  will 
not  chip ;  it  is  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  the  Cremona 
gums.  Avoid  it  utterly,  or  fail  hopelessly,  as  all  varnishers 
have  failed  since  that  fatal  gum  came  in.  The  deep  red 
varnish  of  Cremona  is  pure  dragon’s  blood  :  not  the  cake, 
the  stick,  the  filthy  trash,  which,  in  this  sinful  and  adulter¬ 
ating  generation,  is  retailed  under  that  name,  but  the  tear 
of  dragon’s  blood,  —  little  lumps  deeper  in  color  than  a  car¬ 
buncle,  clear  as  crystal,  and  fiery  as  a  ruby.  Unadulterated 
dragon’s  blocnl  does  not  exist  in  commerce  west  of  Temple 
Bar ;  but  you  can  get  it  liy  groping  in  the  city  as  hard  as 
Diogenes  had  to  grope  for  an  honest  man  in  a  much  less 
knavish  town  than  London.  The  yellow  varnish  is  the  una¬ 
dulterated  tear  of  another  gum,  retailed  in  a  cake  like  drai^- 
on’s  blood,  and  as  great  a  fraud.  All  cakes  and  sticks 
presented  to  you  in  commerce  as  gums  are  audacious  swin¬ 
dles.  A  true  gum  is  the  tear  of  a  tree.  For  the  yellow 
tear,  as  for  the  red,  grojie  the  city  harder  than  Diogenes. 
The  orange  varnish  of  Petrus  Guarnerlus  and  Stradiuarius 
is  only  a  mixture  of  these  two  genuine  gums.  Even  the 
milder  reds  of  Stradiuarius  are  slightly  reduced  with  the 
yellow  gum.  The  Montagnana  bass  and  No.  94  are  pure 
dragon’s  blood,  mellowed  down  by  time  and  exposure  only. 

A  violin  varnished  as  I  have  indicated  will  look  a  little 
better  than  other  new  violins  from  the  first :  the  back  will 
IcKik  nearly  as  well  as  the  Vuillaume  Stradiuarius,  but  not 
quite.  Tlie  belly  will  look  a  little  better,  if  properly  pre¬ 
pared  :  will  show  the  fibre  of  the  deal  better.  But  its  prin¬ 
cipal  merit  is,  that,  like  the  violins  of  Cremona,  it  will 
vastly  improve  in  beauty  if  much  exposed,  and  jiersistently 
played.  And  that  Improvement  will  be  rapid,  lajc-ause  the 
tender  top  varnish  will  wear  away  from  the  oily  substratum 
four  times  as  quickly  as  any  vulgar  varnish  of  the  day  will 
chip  or  wear.  VVe  cannot  do  what  Stradiuarius  could  not 
do,  —  give  to  a  new  violin  the  peculiar  beauty  that  comes 
to  the  heterogeneous  varnishes  of  Cremona  from  age  and 
honest  wear ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  one  hundred  years  are  required  to  develop  the 
rieauty  of  any  Ci’eniona  varnishes,  old  or  new.  'Tlie  ordi¬ 
nary  wear  of  a  century  cannot  be  condensed  into  one  year 
or  ^ve,  but  it  can  be  condensed  into  twenty  years.  Any 
young  amateur  may  live  to  play  on  a  magnificent  Cremona 
made  for  himself,  if  he  has  the  enthusiasm  to  follow  my 
directions.  Choose  the  richest  and  finest  wood  ;  have  the 
violin  made  after  the  pattern  of  a  rough  Joseph  Guarnerius ; 
then  you  need  not  sand-paper  the  back,  sides,  or  head ;  for 
sand-paper  is  a  great  enemy  to  varnish:  it  drives  more 
wood-dust  into  the  pores  than  you  can  blow  out.  If  you 
sand-paper  the  belly,  sponge  that  finer  dust  out,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  varnish  when  dry.  That  will  do  no  liann, 
and  throw  up  the  fibre.  Make  your  own  linseed  oil, — 
the  linseed  oil  of  commerce  is  adulterated  with  animal- 
oil  and  fish-oil,  which  are  non-drying  oils,  —  and  varnish  as 
I  have  indicated  above ;  and,  when  the  violin  is  strung,  treat 
it  regularly,  with  a  view  to  fast  wear :  let  it  hang  up  in  a 
warm  place,  exposed  to  dry  air,  night  and  day.  Never  let 
it  be  shut  up  in  a  case  except  for  transport.  Lend  it  for 
months  to  the  leader  of  an  orchestra.  Ltxik  after  it,  and 
see  that  it  is  constantly  played,  and  constantly  exjxised  to 
dry  air  all  about  it.  Never  clean  it :  never  touch  it  with  a 
silk  handkerchief.  In  twenty  years  your  heterogeneous  var¬ 
nishes  will  have  parted  company  in  many  places.  The  back 
will  be  worn  quite  picturesque ;  the  belly  will  Icxik  as  old 
as  Joseph  Guarnerius;  there  will  be  a  delicate  film  on  the 
surface  of  the  grand  red  varnish  mellowed  by  exposure,  and 
a  marvellous  fire  below.  In  a  word,  you  will  have  a  glori¬ 
ous  Cremona  fiddle.  Do  you  aspire  to  do  more,  and  to  make 
a  downright  old  Cremona  violin  ?  Then,  my  young  swell, 
you  must  treat  yourself  as  well  as  the  violin :  you  must  not 
smoke  all  day,  nor  the  last  thing  at  night ;  you  must  never 
take  a  dram  liefore  dinner,  and  call  it  bitters  ;  you  must  be 
as  true  to  your  spouse  as  ever  you  can ;  and,  in  a  word,  live 
moderately,  and  cultivate  goijd  temper,  and  avoid  great 
wrath.  By  these  means,  Deo  rolente,  you  shall  live  to  see 
the  violin  that  was  made  for  you,  and  varnished  by  my  re¬ 
ceipt,  as  old,  and  worn  as  beautiful  a  Cremona,  as  the  Joseph 
Guarnerius  No.  94,  beyond  which  nothing  can  go. 
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To  show  the  fidille-iuaker  what  may  be  gained  by  using  as 
little  sand-paper  as  possible,  let  him  buy  a  little  of  Maun- 
ders’s  palest  copal  varnish  :  then  let  him  put  a  piece  of  deal 
on  his  bench,  and  take  a  few  shavings  off  it  with  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  plane.  Let  him  lay  his  varnish  dire<'tly  on  the  woo<l 
so  planed.  It  will  have  a  fire  and  a  Imauty  he  will  never 
quite  attain  to  by  scraping,  sand-papering,  and  then  varnish¬ 
ing,  the  same  wood  with  the  same  varnish.  And  this  applies 
to  h.ire-wood  as  well  as  deal.  Tlie  back  of  the  Vuillaume 
Strailiuarius,  which  is  the  finest  part,  has  clearly  not  been 
sand-paiMjred  in  pl.aces  :  so,  probably,  not  at  all.  Wherever 
it  is  possible,  varnish  after  cold  steel ;  at  all  events,  in  imi¬ 
tating  the  Cremonese,  and  especially  Josimh  Guarnerius. 
These,  however,  are  minor  details,  which  I  have  only  in¬ 
serted  because  I  foresee  that  I  may  be  unable  to  return  to 
this  subject  in  writing,  though  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  talk 
about  it  at  my  own  place  to  any  one  who  really  cares  about 
the  matter.  However,  it  is  not  every  day  one  can  restore  a 
lost  art  to  the  world ;  and  I  hope  that,  and  my  anxiety  not 
to  do  it  by  halves,  will  excuse  this  prolix  article. 


THE  QUEENS  OF  FRENCH  SOCIETY  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

To  participate  more  or  less  fully  in  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  prescriptively  belong  to  men,  and  to  join 
more  or  less  actively  in  those  pursuits  which  are  popularly 
assigned  to  the  male  sex,  have  generally  hehl  a  favored, 
though  not  until  the  present  age  a  very  obtrusive,  position 
in  the  ambition  of  women.  A  crowd  of  what  were  erewhile 
mere  aspirations  have  of  hate  years  developed  into  definitive 
and  persistent  claims.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  men 
of  great  ability  and  influence  who  have  urged  such  claims 
in  their  (perhaps)  amplest  significance. 

That  an  intrinsic  co-equality  is  likely  to  subsist  between  mas¬ 
culine  and  feminine  influence  in  the  evolvement,  if  not  in  the 
consummation,  of  important  national  events,  is  exemplified 
in  nianv  of  the  most  effectively  actuating  causes  which  led 
to  the  first  French  Revolution.  Tli  it  giant  event  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  was  fostered  into  powerful  and  successful  activity 
as  much  by  the  indirect  nourishment  which  it  received 
from  the  eli'e  of  French  women  as  by  the  direct  impulse 
which  it  derived  from  the  weak  policy  of  the  government, 
from  the  reckless  spirit  which  inthralled  the  aristocracy,  or 
from  the  foi-tlisant  philosophers.  The  conciliatory  tact  dis¬ 
played  by  the  female  leaders  of  French  society  powerfully 
contributed  to  unite  in  formidable  array  the  jealous  influ¬ 
ences  which,  but  for  such  aid,  would  have  struggled  imjx)- 
tently  in  scattered  attempts  against  the  vast,  inert  mass  of 
the  ancient  regime. 

The  first  conspicuous  effort  to  check  the  grossness  which 
the  language  and  literature  of  France  had  widely  contracted, 
especi  illy  during  the  sixteenth  century,  was  made  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  though,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  the  king  and  his  immediate  courtiers  were  no  very 
stanch  promoters  of  such  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of 
speech.  The  origination,  and,  for  many  years,  prosecution, 
of  so  salutary  a  reform  are  due  to  a  few  litterateurs,  and  pat¬ 
rons  of  literature,  who  met  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  picture  the  consternation  which 
would  have  seized  that  illustrious  company  if  it  had  known 
that,  with  the  germs  of  an  association  instituted  chiefly  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  Freneh  language,  it  was  sowing 
the  seeds  of  an  organizing  power  which,  in  no  very  remote 
future,  would  contribute  largely  to  undermine  the  political 
and  social  institutions  of  France  1  It  is  little  less  surprising, 
at  least  to  us,  that  the  parent  society  and  all  its  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  influential  offspring  were  presided  over  by 
women,  —  Queens  of  Society,  who  not  only  reigned  but 
pverned.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Martjuise  de  Ram¬ 
bouillet,  admirably  aided  during  her  declining  years  by 
her  daughter,  Julie  d’Angennes,  neld  sway  at  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  —  “a tribunal,”  says  Saint-Simon,  “  which  it 
was  necessary  to  conciliate,  and  whose  decisions  had  great 
weight.” 


Among  the  diversified  host  of  societies  which  succeeded 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  asserted  pretensions  of 
being  modelled  in  conformity  to  it,  none  ever  equalled  it 
in  the  exquisite  harmony  and  elevation  of  its  character,  or 
in  the  art  of  combining  simplicity  with  the  highest  n'fine- 
ment.  Tliere  were,  however,  numerous  pleasing  traditions 
associated  with  its  name,  which  were  successfully  imitated 
by  assemblies  such,  for  instance,  as  those  subjected  to  the 
guidance  of  Ma<lanie  de  La  Fayette,  Madame  de  Caylus, 
and  Madame  de  Luxembourg:  thus  transmitting  many 
bright  reflections  from  the  society  in  the  Rue  S  iint-Tliomas 
du  Louvre  even  into  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  her  death 
in  1678,  Madame  de  Sable  continued,  though  on  a  very  di¬ 
minished  scale,  the  work  of  reformation  which  had  lieen 
initiated  by  the  brilliant  society  of  the  Hotel  de  Ramlnni- 
illet.  Of  that  society  she  had  been  a  very  notable  member; 
and  she  is  also  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  representatives  of  those  who  were  termed  Prerieuses,  a 
term  which,  when  applied  to  her,  or  to  her  estimable  asso¬ 
ciates  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  by  no  means  implied, 
as  many  supjwse,  either  ridicule  or  contempt.  It  was  when 
refinement,  especially  in  language,  was  carried  to  excess  in 
certain  salons,  or,  as  they  were  designated,  bureaux  ilesprit, 
—  the  salon,  for  e.xample,  of  Madame  de  Scudery,  —  that  the 
epithet  was  used  in  a  deprecatory  and  sarcastic  sense. 
Such  were  the  abodes  of  fastidious  pi-dantry  and  affecta¬ 
tion  which  were  ridiculed  by  the  AblK*  de  Pure  in  the 
“  Pr^cieuse;  ou,  la  Mystere  de  la  Riielle,”  written  in  16.56  . 
whilst  in  the  “Precieuses  Ridicules,”  published  three  years 
later,  disparaging  allusions  to  the  Hotel  de  Raml)ouillct  are 
expressly  repudiated  by  Moliere,  who,  in  his  preface  to  the 
work,  exhorts  “  the  true  Precieuses  not  to  feel  hurt  at  the 
comedy,  since  its  satire  is  directed  solely  against  those  who 
imitate  them  badly.” 

Far  inferior  to  Madame  de  Sable  in  all  those  solid  quali¬ 
ties  which  form  the  basis  of  an  estimable  and  a  truly  lovable 
woman’s  character,  —  hanlly,  indeed,  retaining  the  shadow 
of  such  qualities,  Ninon  de  L’Enclos  far  surpassed  her  in 
the  extent  and  permanency  of  her  influenee.  With  shame¬ 
less  yet  captivating  temerity,  she  gave  a  jierverted  direction 
to  that  salutary  change  in  the  tone  and  tendencies  of 
French  society  and  literature  which  had  originated  at  the 
Hotel  de  Riimbouillet.  The  peculiar  fascim-.tion  which  she 
imparted  to  the  association  of  intellectual  eminence  with 
cynical  immorality,  cons|)ired,  with  the  religious,  moral, 
and  even  political  hypocrisy  which  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  were  sedulously  sowing  amid  the 
more  prominent  ranks  of  French  society,  to  decide  the  li¬ 
centious  course  which  the  nation  detenninedly  entered 
upon  from  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  justice  to  Ninon  de  L’Enclos,  however,  it  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  prominent  influence  which  she  so  long 
maintained  was  mainly  referable  to  her  intellectual  ascend¬ 
ency,  whatever  may  have  been  the  impulse  it  derived  from 
her  personal  charms.  The  salon  of  Ninon  de  L’Enclos  is 
the  first,  if  not  the  most  conspicuous,  in  a  long  series  of 
theologico-literary  assemblies,  where,  to  the  presence,  more 
or  less  pronounced,  of  that  spirit  of  refined  conversation 
which  had  habitually  dominated  at  the  Ho  el  de  Raniboii- 
illet,  there  was  associated  a  freedom  of  expression  touching 
the  delicate  topics  of  religion,  and  gradually  of  politics, 
which  had  never  been  tolerated  in  the  parent  society.  But 
then  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  entered  iqwn 
the  eighteenth  century,  an  epoch  to  which  no  one  could  in¬ 
troduce  us  more  consistently  than  Ninon  de  L’Enclos. 

First  in  that  celebrated  series,  the  salon  of  Madame  de 
L.ambcrt  restored  much  which  had  distinguished  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet;  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  decided  fiioling 
which  it  gave  to  feminine  influence  in  n.any  regions  of  so¬ 
cial  power  to  which  that  influence  had  hitherto  obtained  no 
direct  access.  “  It  is  certain,”  says  U’Argenson,  “  that  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Lambert  has  decided  the  election 
of  half  the  members  who  at  present  belong  to  the  Acade¬ 
my.”  Its  antagonism  to  authority  was  not,  however,  of  a 
very  sturdy  nature  :  nor  was  a  rebellious  spirit  more  preva- 


lent  in  the  $a!on  of  Madame  de  Tencin ;  but  as  both  de¬ 
rived  their  chiet  mental  inspiration  from  La  Motte  and 
Fontenelle,  this  is  not  to  be  wonderetl  at. 

In  political  intrigue,  through  all  its  baser  courses, 
Madame  de  Tencin  was  most  able  and  inilef  itigable.  Her 
moral  character  acquired  an  equally  degraded  distinction. 
Love  and  hatred  were  mere  handmaidens  to  her  ambition, 
or,  more  justly,  to  that  of  her  brother.  Cardinal  de  Tencin. 
Tlie  mistress  of  Dubois  and  of  Bolingbroke  was  notorious 
for  possessing  a  plasticity  of  spirit  which  no  dissimilarity 
or  perverseness  could  render  unaccoinmo<lating.  Facility 
was  the  key  to  her  influence.  It  unlocked  difficulties  and 
distdosed  secrets  impenetrable  to  other  manipulation.  Her 
favorite  maxim  fairly  represents  the  spirit  which  possessed 
her :  “  Men  of  notable  ability,”  she  was  wont  to  observe, 

“  repeatedly  err  from  an  obstinate  belief  that  the  world  is 
not  so  great  a  fool  as  it  really  is.”  Her  experience,  no 
doubt,  amply  justified  her  cynicism.  Towards  the  close  of 
her  reign  she  had  observed  the  assiduous  attendance  of 
Madame  GeofiVin  at  her  assemblies.  It  needed  little  effort 
on  her  part  to  divine  the  reason :  “  Mailame  Geoffrin 
comes  here,”  she  remarked,  “  to  see  what  she  can  gather 
from  my  inventory.”  There  was  much  truth  in  the  sur¬ 
mise  :  and  admirable  were  the  services  to  which  Madame 
Geoffrin  applied  her  well-selected  store  of  gleanings. 

We  are  now  with  hurried  steps  approaching  the  middle 
of  the  century.  Women  possessed  considerable  control 
over  the  intellectual  world.  True,  they  could  claim  no  in- 
telk‘ctual  pnxluction  which  mingled  noticeably  with  the  on- 
pressing  crowd  of  novel  ideas ;  but  the  aid  they  afforded  in 
removing  impediments  to  the  spread  of  such  ideas,  in 
smoothing  the  way,  by  an  infinite  variety  of  juilicious  blan¬ 
dishments,  for  the  advent  of  the  Revolution,  fairly  ri¬ 
vals  the  more  conspicuous  achievements  of  the  men  whom 
they  governed.  The  salons  were  tlie  principal  centres  of 
attraction  for  all  who  sought  to  defend  the  old  institutions 
of  the  country,  or,  more  congenially,  for  those  who  sought 
to  reform  or  to  destroy  them. 

Madame  Geoffrin  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  woman,  to  the  carrying  out  of  that  extraordinary 
work,  the  Encvclopedie.  Not  only  were  its  leading  project¬ 
ors  and  contributors  her  guests,  but  it  is  even  reported  that 
many  of  those  engaged  upon  it  were  her  pensioners :  yet 
she  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  lielonged  to  the  party  of 
the  Encyclopi'dists.  Her  opinions  upon  all  the  chief  topics 
of  the  day  were  not  only  moderate,  but  at  times  sank  to  so 
timid  a  level  as  to  contrast  inconsistently  with  the  conspic¬ 
uous  ]K>sition  she  held  amongst  the  foremost  party  of  inno¬ 
vation.  Nor  could  she  have  chosen  a  more  effective  imple¬ 
ment  to  undermine  the  old  regime  than  the  moderation  she 
handled  so  naturally ;  for,  whilst  it  disarmed  suspicion,  it 
mingled  the  infinite  gradations  of  opposition  to  Church  and 
State  in  amicable  and  formidable  association.  In  tliis  rap¬ 
idly  multiplying  opposition,  her  influence  and  guiding 
TOwer  were  supreme.  “  Let  us  see,”  said  Hclvetius  to  his 
friends,  just  after  the  publication  of  his  work  “  De  d’Es- 
prit,”  “  let  us  se*^  how  Madame  Geoffrin  will  receive  me  : 
It  is  only  whim  I  have  consulted  that  thermometer  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  form  some  determinate  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  success  of  my  work.”  In  truth,  Madame  Geof¬ 
frin  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  veritable  “  minister 
of  society ;  ”  and  assuredly  no  woman,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  contributed  more  than 
she  unwittingly  did  towards  increasing  and  strengthening 
the  forces  opposed  to  the  old  monarchy.  Among  her 
meats  might  be  seen,  on  one  day  in  the  week,  Vanloo, 
Vemet,  Boucher,  La  Tour,  and  many  distinguished  ama¬ 
teurs:  on  another,  she  entertained  D’Alembert,  Marmon- 
tel,  Marivaux,  Morellet,  Helvetius,  Grimm,  D’Holbach. 
Her  aboile  was  incontestably  the  most  conspicuous  and 
cherished  resort  of  “the  genius  of  France,  its  pride,  its 
smile,  its  grace,  and  its  enlightenment.” 

Madame  Geoffrin  was  endowed,  moreover,  with  an  at¬ 
tractive  quality  which  tended,  ofren  in  a  most  direct  man¬ 
ner,  to  reach  the  heart,  and  influence  the  mind,  of  her 
numerous  acquaintance.  To  a  diffuse,  and  somewhat  pro¬ 
digal,  generosity,  —  a  Aumeur  donnante, —  for  which  she 


had  a  conspicuous  reputation,  may  be  attributed  a  very 
considerable  share  of  her  popularity. 

But  the  man  of  the  age  was  advancing  too  impetuously 
to  be  held  in  check  by  any  influence  short  of  positive  coer¬ 
cion.  How  often  must  Madame  Geoffrin,  towards  the 
close  of  her  reign,  have  been  admonished  by  the  ever-in- 
creasing  restlessness  of  those  around  her,  that  the  concilia¬ 
tory  sway  which  she  had  so  long  held  was  not  only  sli|iping 
away  from  her,  but  passing  out  of  date  altogether  ?  Even 
Marmontel,  who  cannot  be  classed  among  the  most  “  ad¬ 
vanced  Liberals  ”  of  the  time,  began  to  chafe  at  the  restraint 
imfiosed  upon  him.  “  With  her  mild  ‘  Voilk  qui  est  bien,”’ 
he  says,  “Madame  Geoffrin  persists  in  keeping  us  in  leading- 
strings  :  I  prefer  dining  where  one  is  more  at  one’s  ease.” 
After  such  an  opinion,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the 
following  fanciful  exasgeration  which  may  lie  found  in  the 
corres|)Oiidence  of  Grimm,  one  of  the  chief  abettors  of 
change. 

“  Madame  Geoffrin  gives  notice  that  all  the  interdictions 
and  restrictive  laws  which  have  heretofore  prevailed  in 
her  salon  are  still  to  be  considered  in  force :  that  no  one 
will  be  allowed  to  speak  of  home  politics,  or  of  foreign 
]x>litics ;  of  what  takes  place  at  court,  or  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  city ;  of  the  affairs  of  the  North,  or  of  the 
affairs  of  the  South ;  of  the  affairs  of  the  East,  or  of  the 
affairs  of  the  West ;  of  peace,  or  of  war ;  of  religion,  or  of 
government ;  of  theology,  or  of  metaphysics ;  in  short,  of  any 
subject  whatsoever.”  In  refinement  of  taste  and  manners, 
moreover,  she  affected  to  clothe  her  salon  too  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Hotel  de  Kiimbouillet, —  a  solecism  which 
found  little  beyond  constrained  sympathy  among  her  con- 
tenifioraries.  She  would  not,  for  example,  tolerate  Piron 
amongst  her  guests,  —  Piron,  whom  she  generously  assisted, 
and  whose  political  and  religious  views  could  cause  her  no 
alarm ;  Piron,  the  most  brilliant  conversationist  and  epi¬ 
grammatist  of  the  century  I  Listen  to  the  poet  himself  in 
the  following  sonnet  which  he  sent  to  Madame  Geoffrin  in 
1771  :  — 

“  Vous  etcs  de  bean  mainticn, 

Grande  en  toutcs  manieres. 

La  reine  des  gens  de  bien. 

Tenant  toujours  cour  plenifere. 

Eloignc'  de  vos  Etats, 

A  nioi  vous  ne  songez  gukre  ; 

L’absent  n’inte'rcsse  pas : 

Hedas  I 

Vous  n’m’aimez  pas. 

Et  pourtant  rien  n’est  si  vrai 
Quuiqu’aveugle  comme  Homkre 
Jc  suis  encore  aussi  gai 
Que  Ral>clais  et  Moliere ; 

J’ai  eonime  enx  de  joUs  rats ; 

Mais  sage  et  mt'me  un  peu  fikre. 

Tout  ca  ne  vous  plaira  pas : 

Helas  I 

Vous  n’m’aiinez  pas. 

Gens  d’esprit,  gens  dedicates, 

Gens  aiment  la  lionne  chfen?. 

Seigneurs,  princes,  potentats. 

Tout  vous  aime  et  vous  r^vfere. 

Tapi  dans  mon  galetas, 

Entcm*  dans  la  poussikre, 

De  moi  peut-on  faire  cas  ? 

Helas  I 

Vous  n’m’aimez  pas.” 

Condemning,  by  an  example  of  the  most  refined  decorum, 
the  gross  moral  laxity,  and  the  extravagant  mental  specu¬ 
lations,  of  the  time,  Madame  Geoffrin  never  failed  in  that 
admirable  spirit  of  moderation  which  formed  the  chief  in¬ 
gredient  in  nearly  every  element  of  her  character,  and  which, 
even  in  her  last  illness,  shone  with  its  accustomed  mild 
radiance.  To  some  remonstrance  which  reached  her  on  her 
death-bed,  in  1777,  against  the  repulsive  austerity  of  her 
daughter  towanls  several  of  the  philosophers,  she  replied, 
with  a  smile,  “My  daughter  is  emulous  of  Ckxlefroi  de 
Bouillon :  she  is  anxious  to  defend  my  tomb  against  the 
infidels.” 
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There  was  a  dissimilarity,  verging  upon  absolute  con¬ 
trast,  between  the  chief  phases  of  character  presented  by 
Madame  Geoffrin,  and  those  which  were  most  prominent 
in  Madame  du  Deifand.  Moderation,  no  doubt,  figured 
conspicuously  in  both  characters ;  but  in  each  it  derived  its 
existence  from  very  different  sources.  In  the  one  it  issued, 
in  a  very  consiilerable  degree,  from  judgment :  in  the  other 
it  proceeded  wholly  from  indifference.  Madame  Geoffrin 
was  urged  to  advocate  and  impose  conciliation  not  merely 
by  the  natural  placidity  of  her  temperament,  but,  in  some 
measure,  no  doubt,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote,  through 
eneral  toleration  of  opinion,  the  cause  of  progress :  Ma- 
ame  du  Deffand  deprecated  the  collision  of  opinion  because 
she  feared  to  cloud  the  pleasant  front  of  conviviality,  or  to 
ruffle  the  equaniinify  of  aristocratic  intercourse.  In  the 
latter  we  perceive  hanllv  a  grain  of  that  admirable  com¬ 
mon-sense  which  so  distinguished  the  former ;  but  then  this 
solid  deficiencv  was  charmingly  veiled  by  the  pleasing  sal¬ 
lies  and  sparkling  epigrams  which  flowed  from  a  brilliant 
and  copious  imagination.  In  place  of  the  high  moral  char¬ 
acter  which  adorned  the  former,  we  perceive  in  the  latter  a 
cynical,  unimpassioned,  and,  at  an  early  jieriod  of  her  life, 
wayward  disregard  for  every  stain,  however  conspicuous, 
which  darkened  her  reputation.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
which  contributed  to  popularize  and  endow  with  vast  influ¬ 
ence  the  salon  of  Madame  Geoffrin  was  its  comprehensive, 
yet  prudently  select,  character  :  the  prince  and  the  needy 
lUleraleur  met  there  in  companionship  so  pleasing  that 
rarely  were  the  susceptibilities  of  either  subjectetl  to  the 
slightest  wound.  But  this  was  a  feat  in  wliich  Madame 
Geoffrin  had  the  rare  gooil  fortune  marvellously  to  excel 
other  women.  Ma«lame  du  Deffand  entertained  the  same 
princely  and  aristocratic  class  as  her  great  rival ;  but  be¬ 
yond  thivt  class,  her  choice  was  far  mort^  exclusive  without 
being  more  select.  She  is  called  by  M.  Villemain  la  femme- 
Voltaire,  though  we  are  at  loss  to  <liscover  any  justification 
for  the  sobriquet  except  her  unqualified  and  diseased  scep¬ 
ticism,  which  wantoned  with  careless  ease  over  the  vast 
fields  of  religion  and  politics,  and  assailed  with  but  slight 
compunction  every  disinterested  affection  of  the  human 
heart. 

Endowed  with  a  peculiarly  fascinating  combination  of 
^ood  and  bad  qualities,  a  combination  exquisitely  adapted, 
in  the  morbid  an*t  sorely-disaffected  temper  of  the  times,  to 
strengthen  the  rapidly-growing  hostility  to  established  forms 
and  institutions,  Madame  du  Deffand  succeeded  in  render¬ 
ing  her  salon  particularly  agreeable  and  influential.  Her 
person  and  manners  were  singularly  attractive;  she  had 
great  intellectual  acuteness ;  her  wit  was  lively,  and  always 
under  control ;  she  was  profusely  gifted  with  conversational 
aptitudes  and  resources.  Take  the  following  bon  mot,  re¬ 
ported  on  good  authority,  as  a  sample :  “  Con<;oit-on, 
madame,”  observed  the  Cardinal  de  Polinac  to  the  Du- 
chesse  du  Maine,  “  con^oit-on  que  Saint  Denis  portit  son  chef 
dans  ses  mains  pendant  deux  lieues,  —  deux  lieues  1  ”  “  O 
monseigneur  1  if  n’y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute  I  ”  was 
the  prompt  exclamation  of  Madame  du  Deffand.  With  all 
these  brilliant  qualities,  however,  Madame  du  Deffand  was 
guilty  of  mixing  a  considerable  alloy  of  self-conceit ;  and 
she  was  too  prone,  moreover,  acconling  to  the  testimony 
even  of  her  most  intimate  friend,  the  Pres.  Henault,  to  as¬ 
sume  an  unduly  high  estimate  of  the  merits  of  her  favored 
piests.  The  spirit  of  scepticism  which  so  overshadowed 
ner  mind  could  not  obscure  the  implicit  belief  she  held 
that,— 

“  Nul  n’aura  d’esprit  hors  nous  et  nos  amis.” 

Though  afflicted  with  blindness  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  Madame  du  Deffand  continued  to  exercise  with 
undiminished  effect  the  subtle  charm  with  which  she  had 
ever  fascinated  the  world.  That  she  was  often  designated 
r aveugle  clairvoi/ante  proves  that  her  terrible  calamity  had 
not  despoiled  her,  to  any  noticeable  degree,  of  that  ^arp- 
ness  of  mental  vision  for  which  she  had  always  been  dis¬ 
tinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
of  the  censurable  traits  in  her  character  presented  a  less 
marked  or  inveterate  appearance. 


When  her  early  reckless  amours,  based  rather  upon  van¬ 
ity  than  upon  aff^tion,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  wan¬ 
ing  novelty,  she  found  it  convenient  to  subside  into  a  sen¬ 
timental  regard  for  the  Pres.  Henault,  a  man  who,  in  all 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  heart  and  the  intellect,  was  far 
her  superior,  but  whose  vanity  was  not  proof  against  the 
blandishments  of  one  who  wielded  so  imposing  an  influence 
in  society.  How  perfectljr  consistent,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  fantastic  love  which,  in  her  old  a^e,  she  lavished 
upon  Horace  Walpole  I  It  would  be  difflcult  to  parallel  the 
striking  similarity  and  conformity  which  subsisted  between 
the  chief  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics  of  those  wor¬ 
thy  lovers.  Madame  du  Deflfand  and  Horace  Walpole  were 
indeed  admirably  paireil.  Selfish  to  the  heart’s  core,  yet 
parading  the  most  lavish  and  delicate  sympathy  for  all  and 
every  one.  Fanatically  aristocratical,  yet  continually 
mouthing  democratic  platitudes,  and  countenancing,  often 
ostentatiously,  the  impugners  of  authority,  and  the  scoffers 
at  opinions  which  the  world  for  the  most  part  h:ul  come 
honestly  and  conscientiously  to  hold  in  reverence.  They 
were,  in  a  word,  fascinating  and  fashionable  types  of  moral 
and  political  hypocrisy.  The  following  epigram  by  Rulh- 
ifere  pillories  one  of  Madame  du  DefiFand’s  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  vices,  —  a  vice  which  probably  endeared  her  to  VVal- 
pole,  who  was  himself  a  distinguished  connoisseur  in  the 
art  of  delicate  calumny  ;  — 

“  Elle  y  voysit  dans  son  enfance, 

C’etait  alors  la  mctiisance. 

Elle  a  perdu  son  oeil  et  garde  son  genie, 

C’est  aujourd'hui  !a  calomnie.” 

The  woman  capable  of  asserting  her  independence,  of 
preserving  her  intellectual  integrity,  and  of  exhibiting  a 
placid  sweetness  of  disfiosition,  who  had  been  subjected 
during  a  long  course  of  years  to  the  deteriorating  influence 
and  domination  of  Madame  du  Defifand,  must  assuredly 
have  possessed  considerable  mental  and  moral  strength. 
It  has  been  amply  conceded,  indeed,  that  Madame  de  Les- 
pinasse  was  endowed  with  a  rarely  ruffled  amiability  of 
temper ;  and  that  on  every  subject  which  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  implicate  heart  she  possessed  unusual  strength  of 
mind.  She  possessed  neither  the  influential  position  of 
Madame  de  Tencin,  the  riches  of  Madame  GeoffVin,  nor 
the  beauty  or  aristocratic  status  of  Madame  du  Deffand  : 
yet,  if  not  in  extent,  at  least  in  degree,  of  influence,  she 
surpassed  them  all.  It  was  the  frequent  abnegation  of  self, 
—  in  spite  of  a  too  vivid  imagination,  and  an  excess  of  sen¬ 
timent  which  often  degenerated  into  passion  ;  the  charm¬ 
ing  tact  of  yielding  gracefully  in  a  diversified  crowd  of 
jealous  opinions ;  the  absolute  impartiality  afforded  to 
every  shade  and  expression  of  speculative  thought ;  the 
ever  sunny  elevation  from  which  she  contemplated  and  di¬ 
rected  the  wordy  war  raging  around  her ;  and,  pre-eminent¬ 
ly,  that  indefinable  suavity  of  manner  and  language  which 
nipped  irritation  in  the  bud :  these  were  the  attributes 
and  modes  that  made  her  a  power  in  soedety.  And  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  she  had  to  rule  strong  men,  — 
men  such  as  Condillac  and  Turgot.  Her  most  striking 
visible  influence  was,  through  D’Alembert,  chiefly  over  the 
Academy,  and  occasioned  considerable  controversy  and 
heart-burning;  but  the  momentous  action  of  her  power 
was,  like  that  which  had  distinguished  so  many  other  fe¬ 
male  potentates  and  leaders  of  society  during  the  century, 
to  associate,  amalgamate,  and  convei^e  towards  a  single 
aim,  all  the  passionate,  political,  and  social  impulses,  all 
the  crude,  undigested  schemes,  which  were  fermenting  in 
the  brain  and  heart  of  the  F rench  nation.  To  them,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  highest  degree,  must  be  ascribed  the  disastroua 
fate  of  the  old  regime. 

That  the  Queens  of  French  society  influenced,  more  or 
less  potently,  the  political  opinions  and  events  of  the  entire 
eighteenth  century,  may,  to  some  extent,  be  directly  in¬ 
ferred  fitim  the  peculiar  position  which  they  held  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  Revolution.  The  salons  of  Madame 
Roland,  Madame  Necker,  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame 
Suard,  and  others,  were  conspicuously  political,  —  that  of 
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Madame  Roland  being  little  more  than  a  supplement  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

So  exceptionally  engrossing  were  political  acts  and  ques¬ 
tions  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  that  the  potentates 
of  the  salons  were  very  generally  impelled  with  hasty  pi^ 
cipitancy  to  become  mere  political  partisan  leaders.  TTie 
exceptions  were  neither  numerous  nor  notable.  Among 
those  vhose  classification  may  be  considered  somewhat 
doubtful.  Madame  de  Stael  occupies  a  very  distinguished 
place.  Her  natural  inclination,  and  the  violent  political 
tendencies  of  the  time,  bore  her  strongly  in  a  political  di¬ 
rection  :  she  was,  moreover,  a  politician  both  by  descent 
and  education.  But  the  distinction  she  acquired  in  litera¬ 
ture  disposed  her  towanls  a  divided  allegiance.  Her  salon 
may  be  regarded,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  dualistic 
spirit  which  governed  it,  as  a  conspicuous  connecting  link 
between  the  past,  with  its  visionary  (x>litical  schemes,  and 
her  own  time,  which  was  overwhelmed  with  stern  political 
realities.  It  may  also  be  noted  as  fairly  representing  the 
transition-phase  between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

“  Madame  de  Stael  est  de  moyenne  taille,  assez  bien  faite, 
maigre,  s^cbe,  et  dcsagr^able.  Son  caractere  et  son  esprit 
sont  comme  sa  hgure.”  In  this  portrait  of  herself,  Madame 
de  Stael  has,  no  doubt,  slightly  overacted  the  part  of  a  modest 
self-limner;  but  we  can  at  least  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  true 
individuality  through  the  veil  of  depreciation  which  she 
affects.  The  power  she  exercised  was  chiefly  political,  and 
may  be  meaiured  by  the  degree  of  petty  persecution  it 
brought  upon  herself,  and  the  fatuous  alarm  it  occasioned 
in  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  But  this  political  prominency 
in  her  influence  is  mainly  referable,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  to  the  humor  of  the  times ;  for  Madame  de  Stael 
was  not  only  desirous  of  maintaining,  in  conformity  with  the 
most  admired  precedents,  a  becoming  and  consistent  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  literary  element  in  the  conversation  of  those  who 
frecjuented  her  salon,  but  she  often  betrayed  certain  pro¬ 
clivities  of  spirit  which  constrains  us  to  associate  her,  though 
not  very  intimately,  with  the  Precieuses  Ridicules.  This  ex¬ 
cessive  tendency  to  precision  in  the  character  of  her  discourse 
is  unfeelingly  thrust  upon  our  notice  by  Beyle-Stendhal,  who 
observes  that  “  Matlame  de  Stael  hastened  her  death  by  over¬ 
taxing  her  strength  in  the  labor  she  expended  in  conversa¬ 
tion.” 

With  this  brief  notice  of  Madame  de  Stael,  our  work  — 
the  mere  skeleton  of  a  sketch  —  should  terminate.  If  we 
allow  the  pen  to  pass  the  prescribed  limit,  it  is  merely  to  close 
the  dynasty  of  female  sovereigns  that  had,  with  general  ac¬ 
clamation,  ruled  French  soc-iety  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Madame  Rckiamier  may  claim  the  honor,  though  with 
but  slight  e'clat,  of  being  the  last  of  that  illustrious  series. 
Like  Mailame  de  Lambert,  whose  stUrm  bad  flourisheil  dur¬ 
ing  the  infancy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Madame  Rccamier, 
who  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  succeeding  age,  was  averse  to 
the  discussion  of  all  questions  that  tended  to  stir  the  passions, 
or  that  were  of  immediate  public  interest.  She  rather  ostenta¬ 
tiously  eschewed  the  slightest  a|)[>earance  of  possessing 
political  opinions :  in  the  productions  and  tendencies  of 
literature  she  never  even  affected  to  possess  a  shadow  of 
interest ;  and  certainly  no  woman  enjoying  equal  celebrity 
ever  exercised  less  direct  influence  over  six^ial  opinion  :  yet 
in  the  world’s  estimation  she  is  amply  justified  in  taking  her 
position  among  the  potentates  of  society.  With  perfect  free¬ 
dom  from  passion  in  all  its  compromising  and  intense  forms ; 
with  few  preferences  that  were  other  than  charmingly  lan¬ 
guid  ;  with  a  prudence  which  was  mathematically  correct ; 
with  a  degree  of  half-concealed  firmness  of  disposition  rarely 
to  be  found  in  her  sex  ;  with  little  feeling,  and  that  little  pei^ 
fleetly  under  control,  Madame  Rccamier  possessed  physical 
beauty  of  the  highest  order,  and  of  a  nature  universally 
captivating.  Armed  with  such  formidable  weapons,  she 
was  both  invulnerable  and  irresistible.  Her  personal  influ¬ 
ence,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  no  bounds  but  those  pre¬ 
scribed  by  her  will.  She  could  accommodate  her  amiability 
to  suit  any  character.  Never  for  a  moment  endangering  her 
own  self-possession,  or  losing  sight  of  the  special  object 
sought  to  be  obtained,  she  could  play  upon  human  anec- 
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tions  and  feelings  with  the  most  refined  and  exnuisite  deli¬ 
cacy  :  she  gliiled  into  the  citadel  of  the  heart  witli  a  step  so 
stealthy  that  all  effective  resistance  was  paralyzed.  To  de¬ 
grade  her,  however,  to  the  level  of  a  mere  coquette  would  be 
unseemly  and  unjust.  There  may  have  been  occasionally  a 
little  affectation  of  affection,  but  there  was  surely  no  capri¬ 
ciousness  or  careless  heartlessness,  in  her  intercourse  with 
those  upon  whom  she  deigned  to  smile  ;  for  her  heart,  which 
had  little  capacity,  and  was  almost  void,  had  been  schooled 
by  her  understanding  in  every  charitable  device.  She  meted 
to  every  one  with  minute  exactitude  the  amount  of  considera¬ 
tion,  sympathy,  or  affection,  which  propriety  suggested,  in¬ 
stinctively  conscious  of  the  degree  of  fascination  to  which 
the  mind  or  heart  of  any  individual  was  capable  of  being 
subjected  without  endangering  its  equilibrium.  Her  love  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  quality  or  sentiment  which  occupied  the 
place  of  love  in  her  neart  —  was  so  impartial,  so  widely  dif¬ 
fused,  so  singularly  free  from  all  the  weaknesses  of  human 
passion,  that  it  often  seemed  to  verge  upon  the  preternatural, 
or,  as  might  less  delicately  be  insinuated,  the  unnatural.  No 
length  of  time,  no  disparity  in  social  position,  no  divergency 
of  opinion,  could  influence  Madame  Recamier  in  her  jtersonal 
preferences,  or  induce  her  to  swerve  to  the  right  or  the  left 
of  the  course  she  had  determined  to  pursue.  Under  the 
directory,  under  the  empire,  under  the  restoration,  under 
the  July  monarchy,  she  was  the  same :  she  endeared  herself, 
with  decorously  modulated  sympathy,  as  much  to  the  modest 
printer,  M.  Ballanche,  as  to  Prince  Amrustus  of  Prussia;  to 
Benjamin  Constant  as  to  Matthicu  de  Montmorency ;  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  as  to  Queen  Hortense.  By  such 
copious  affection,  such  perfect  impartiality,  Madame  Re¬ 
camier  achieved  for  her  salon  a  latitude  of  comprehension, 
if  not  of  popularity,  unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  predecessors 
under  the  old  monarchy.  “  Vraie  reine  de  salon,  dans  sa 
petite  chambre  de  I’Abbaye-aux-Bois  comme  dans  son  hotel 
de  la  Chaussee-d’Antin :  reine  charmaute,  mais  bien  plus 
reine  que  femme.” 

To  Madame  Recamier  there  succeeded  no  leader  of 
society  who  acquired  a  power  sufficiently  imposing  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  an  immediate  affinity  with  the 
queenly  race  of  the  preceding  age.  The  seJon,  measured 
by  the  high  and  influential  position  it  attained  towards  tlie 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  suffered  shipwreck  with  the 
old  regime:  nor,  judging  from  the  existing  scope  of  political 
experience  and  the  prevalent  tendencies  of  general  civiliza¬ 
tion,  is  there  the  slightest  probability  that  any  future  con¬ 
juncture  of  events  will  afford  it  an  opportunity  of  re-assum¬ 
ing  the  plenitude  of  its  ancient  power:  its  queens  may  reign 
over  the  fashionable  world ;  but  never  more  will  they  govern 
society. 

TRUST  HER  NOT. 

1. 

There  is  a  sluggish  softness  in  the  air.  It  is  the  first 
week  in  August;  and  July  has  been  damp  enough  to  relax 
every  thing  in  nature  :  damp  enough  even  to  relax  the  will 
of  the  indomitable  woman  who  is  tramping  along  the  three 
miles  of  dusty  road  that  intervene  between  her  village  home 
and  the  small  market-town  where  she  can  get  butter  at  a 
rea.sonable  price. 

Butter  at  a  reasonable  price  is  a  great  consideration  with 
Miss  Paulett ;  so  are  eggs ;  so  are  meat,  and  bread,  and  house- 
rent.  So,  indeed,  is  every  thing.  For  she  is  a  maiden 
all  forlorn,”  trying  to  live  like  a  gentlewoman  on  a  very 
limited  income. 

For  ten  years,  now,  she  has  pursued  her  neat  little  inof¬ 
fensive  way  in  this  village  of  Binham,  which  is  striving 
hard  to  debase  itself  into  a  villa-surrounded  town. 

Her  house  is  the  end  house  of  a  picturesque,  unpreten¬ 
tious  little  crescent,  which  can  boast  of  a  go^-sized,  well- 
kept  garden  in  front,  and  which  is  shut  off  from  the  high 
road  and  the  gaze  of  passers-by  by  a  high  red  brick  wall, 
that  is  well  crowned  with  ivy.  The  house  is  exactly  like 
every  other  house  in  the  crescent,  in  reality.  But  it  looks 
very  different  to  the  others.  Its  windows  are  brighter,  its 
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brass  door-knob  has  a  higher  polish,  than  those  of  the  other 
bouses  in  the  crescent. 

She  is  rather  more  anxious  than  usual  to-day  as  to  the 
results  of  her  marketin';  at  Balsingham.  A  young  niece 
has  come  do'vn,  —  a  fastidious  young  lady,  who  requires  to 
be  daintily  served,  without  at  all  considering  at  what  cost 
the  service  is  rendered. 

The  young  niece  is  at  home  now  in  the  pretty,  bowery 
room  in  the  house  in  the  crescent  that  is  parlor  and  dining¬ 
room  and  drawing-room  and  boudoir,  all  in  one.  This 
sluggishly  soft  air  makes  Miss  Minnie  Ward  sleepy:  so  she 
reclines  while  her  aunt  goes  in  search  of  butter  fur  the  fair 
young  being’s  tea. 

She  is  very  pretty,  very  pleasant  to  look  at,  albeit  she  is 
bored,  and  hot,  and  sleepy,  and  slightly  cross,  on  this  slug¬ 
gishly,  softly  warm  day.  Curled  up,  like  a  cat,  on  the  sofa 
in  the  sha<liest  corner  of  the  room,  she  is  lazily  watching 
the  shadows  come  and  go  through  the  halt^irawn,  drab 
Venetian  blinds.  “  How  can  they  have  the  patience  to  go 
on  doing  tha'  f  ”  she  wonders.  “  How  can  any  one  have  the 
patience  to  go  on  doing  any  thing  down  here  ?  ”  She  gets 
up,  as  she  half  mutters  this  wonder,  and  stands  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  balancing  herself,  her  well-shaped  hands  planted 
firmly  on  her  well-shaped  hips,  in  a  semi-defiant  attitude, 
that  would  have  called  forth  ner  grandmother’s  reprobation. 
She  is  “  tall  and  stately,”  and  she  has  nice  eyes,  and  pretty, 
yellowish  hair.  Evidently  she  knows  how  to  have  her 
clothes  made,  and  how  to  put  them  on  in  a  way  that  will 
make  her  at  least  remarkable.  Her  hair  is  tumbled  now, 
for  she  has  been  asleep  for  an  hour ;  but  when  its  yellow 
luxuriance  is  toned  down  a  little,  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  jet  dagger  may  stab  her  tresses  becomingly  enough. 
At  present,  the  weapon  looks  out  of  place. 

She  has  a  natural  turn-up  nose,  and  an  acquired  toss  of 
the  head ;  and  these  two  things  have  to  do  very  hard  work 
in  Minnie’s  service.  For  she  conceives  that  in  order  to 
do  them  justice  she  must  be  bewitchingly  saucy  in  man¬ 
ner. 

To  be  brief.  Miss  Ward  is  spending  her  holidays  with 
her  aunt  for  convenience’  sake,  and  sorely  against  her  own 
sweet  will.  She  is  a  governess,  satisfied  with  her  situation 
because  she  does  not  see  a  means  of  bettering  it  yet ;  but 
keenly  on  the  look-out  for  promotion.  At  times,  when  no 
one  is  looking,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  weariness  in  the 
fresh,  fair,  young  face ;  and  a  good  deal  of  discontent  and 
disgust  with  tlie  world  for  not  recognizing  her  claims  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  young,  high  spirit.  Even  now,  when  she  turns 
away  from  the  window  with  a  sudden  remembrance  of  her 
tousled  hair,  and  the  onus  that  was  on  her  of  being  neat  by 
tea-time,  she  ejaculates  impatiently,  — 

“  Oh,  dear  I  a  week  more  of  this ;  and  then  back  to  that 
horrid  teaching  1  ” 

She  goes  up  yawning  and  weary  to  the  little  white  nest 
of  a  room  that  her  aunt  has  given  up  to  her,  —  the  aunt  retir¬ 
ing  herself  into  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  barren  and 
arid  by  comparison. 

It  is  time  to  put  this  maiden  aunt  before  you.  She  is 
almost  at  the  threshold  of  her  own  door  when  Minnie  goes 
up  to  adorn  for  the  sacrifice,  as  she  considers  it,  of  a  “  regu¬ 
lar  set  tea  ”  at  six  o’clock.  Miss  Paulett  has  walked  fast, 
and  has  come  home  heavily  laden,  and  the  air  is  oppres¬ 
sive.  But  in  spite  of  the  weariness  of  the  flesh,  she  bright¬ 
ens  up  in  spirit  as  she  comes  through  the  crescent-garden, 
and  hopes  heartily  that  “  Minnie  will  enjoy  the  treats.” 

She  has  been  living  ten  years  in  this  secluded  village 
alone;  and  her  young  niece  of  twenty  calls  her  “an  old 
maid.”  But,  in  spite  of  these  things,  she  is  a  woman  with 
a  long  lease  of  life  before  her,  in  all  human  probability. 
For  she  is  healthy,  and  only  just  past  her  thirtieth  birth¬ 
day.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  this  probably  long  life 
should  be  lonely  as  the  last  ten  years  of  it  have  ^en. 

She  is  not  tali  an<l  lissom,  like  her  twenty-year  old  niece ; 
but  she  is  erect,  graceful,  admirably  proportioned.  Her 
face  is  clear  complexioned,  delicate  featured,  bri<;htened 
by  a  pair  of  niitrbrown  eyes  that  are  precisely  the  same 
color  as  the  luxuriant  hair  that  is  wrapped  in  a  clever  coil 
at  the  back  of  her  head.  Altogether,  she  is  a  pretty  and 


a  prepossessing  woman ;  and  why  she  should  be  lonely  still 
is  a  marvel  to  many  people. 

She  looks  round  the  room,  and  a  shade  of  annoyance 
crosses  her  face  swiftly.  It  is  one  of  her  attributes  to  be 
daintily  neat.  The  small  room,  that  is  at  the  same  time 
dining-hall  and  saloon,  is  always  fresh  and  fair  ami  scrupu¬ 
lously  well  arranged  when  she  is  alone  :  now  the  cushions 
are  piled  up  untidily,  the  sofa-rug  is  trailing  on  to  the  floor ; 
books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  a  half-made  white  mus¬ 
lin  tunic,  are  littered  about  on  different  chairs ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  in  her  progress  from  the  room  Miss  Ward  has  upset 
a  light  wicker-stand  of  flowers,  which  has  stood  in  safety 
just  inside  the  door  during  the  whole  of  the  summer. 

Miss  Paulett  has  just  fulfilled  a  portion  of  her  mission  in 
life  by  clearing  up  after  her  neice,  when  that  young  lady 
comes  undulating  into  the  room.  Her  hair  is  tousled  still ;  but 
now  according  to  certain  rules ;  and  the  big  jet  dagger  stabs 
it  with  a  welMefined  aim.  She  has  put  on  fresh  laces  and 
fresh  ribbons.  Tlie  laces  are  not  real,  and  the  ribbons  are 
poor  and  flimsy  ;  but  her  youth  and  beauty  triumph  over 
these  facts,  and  cause  them  to  look  bright  and  becoming. 

“  Oh  !  you’re  back.  Aunt  Catherine  ?  I’m  glad  of  that :  I 
want  you  to  go  out  on  the  green  for  a  stroll  with  me.” 

From  her  bedroom  window  Minnie  has  seen  a  manly  form 
—  the  only  manly  form  in  the  place  —  take  the  direction  of 
the  green.  Hence  her  desire  for  exercise.  She  would 
look  upon  it  as  a  wilful  disregard  of  a  providential  opportu¬ 
nity  if  she  did  not  go  out  now. 

“  IVK  dear  Minnie,  just  consider  that  I  am  only  just  back 
from  Balsingham,  and  that  I’m  rather  tired.  Do  let  me 
have  my  tea  first.” 

“  Wliy  did  you  go  ?  What  could  induce  you  to  go  rush¬ 
ing  ofif  in  the  heat  of  this  afternoon?  ”  Minnie  feels  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  so  speaks  crossly. 

“  I  went  to  get  butter  and  fruit,”  pointing  to  those  delica¬ 
cies. 

“  Butter  and  fruit  I  ”  ^linnie  shrugs  her  supple  shoulders. 
“  I’d  rather  go  without  them  any  day  :  why  didn’t  you  send 
that  grampus,  Bridget  ?  If  she  walked  more,  she  wouldn’t 
puff  me  out  of  my  mind  nearly  every  time  she  comes  into 
the  room  with  her  hard  breathing.” 

Miss  Paulett  laughs.  “  Bridget  had  her  work  to  do.  And 
what  has  put  you  out,  my  little  lady?  Have  some  tea, 
dear.” 

“  No,  thank  you,  aunt.”  When  Minnie  first  came,  the 
still  young  aunt  had  requested  that  her  neice  would  call  her 
“  Kate; ’’but  Minnie  very  decidedly  refused  to  do  it.  “  There 
shall  be  no  mistake  about  my  be  in"  the  niece,  and  years  the 
younger  of  the  two,”  she  sagaciously  determined. 

“  No,  thank  you,  aunt:  there’s  something  unholy  in  tea  at 
this  time  of  day,  unless  you  dine  after  it.  I’ll  go  out  on  the 
green  :  you  can  join  me  by  and  by.”  Then  she  half  repents 
herself  of  her  rudeness,  and  adds,  “  I  shall  like  some  of  that 
nice  cream-cheese  for  supper,  if  I  may  have  it.” 

“  You  may  have  what  you  like,  dear :  yes,  I  will  join  you 
by  and  by,”  the  aunt  says  good-tern peredly. 

So  Minnie’s  conscience  feels  clear,  and  she  rings  for  Brid¬ 
get  to  bring  her  hat  and  blue  llama  shawl,  the  ends  of  which 
she  will  presently  toss  over  her  shoulder,  in  a  jaunty 
way  that  has  neither  the  merit  of  being  pretty  nor  uncom¬ 
mon,  but  th.at  is  immensely  popular  with  young  latlies. 

Mihnie  walks  on  perfectly  satisfied  with  herself,  her  head 
wobbling  up  and  down  occasionally  in  little  fluttering  par- 

S'sms  of  conceit.  Tlie  color  deepens  in  the  face  that  she 
ils  very  much  up,  and  a  little  on  one  side,  as  she  steps  on 
to  the  green,  and  the  well-opened  blue  eyes  dance.  For 
there,  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  her,  is  the  manly  form,  re¬ 
clining  on  one  of  the  seats. 

Unluckily  the  manly  nose  is  turned  away  from  her  that 
it  may  sniff  in  so  much  of  breeze  as  there  is.  Minnie  has  come 
to  Binham  on  an  unacknowledged  mission.  It  is  her  boun- 
den  duty  to  herself,  she  feels,  to  do  something  definite  dur¬ 
ing  this  campaign.  The  only  “  something  definite  ”  that  a 
girl  of  Minnie’s  calibre  cares  to  achieve  is  matrimony. 

Her  object  is  well  before  her  now ;  but  it  would  hardly  do 
for  her  to  go  up  and  sit  down  by  him,  and  let  him  see  that 
she  has  followed  him  on  purpose.  She  turns  slightly,  there- 
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fore,  and  saunters  alonp:,  skirting  the  green  until  she  is  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  quite  in  his  line  of  vision. 

And  now  she  knows  that  her  work  is  done. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  hears  footsteps  behind  her.  Another 
minute,  and  the  manly  form  is  by  her  side,  taking  off  its  hat, 
and  looking  ridiculously  pleaseu.  It  is  Mr.  Boughton,  the 
curate  in  charge  of  Binham,  —  a  good-looking  man  of  one  or 
two  and  thirty. 

Up  to  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  Mr.  Boughton  had 
steadily  advocated  the  celib.icyof  the  priesthood.  But  since 
that  time  he  has  modified  his  views ;  and  this  change  has 
been  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  his  increasing  intima¬ 
cy  with  Miss  Paulett.  Now,  Binham  did  not  grudge  him  his 
particular  attentions  to  the  handsome,  fresh-hearted,  clear- 
neaded,  unaffected  woman.  On  the  contrary,  Binham  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  be  a  delightful  pair.  But  it  was  in¬ 
tolerant  to  the  daring  of  the  stranger  within  the  gates  who 
flirted  at  him  with  such  efirontery. 

He  is  quite  conscious  that  she  is  flirting  with  him.  He 
sees  that  she  puts  herself  at  her  best  as  soon  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  her :  that  she  makes  her  eyes  sparkle,  and  looks 
admiringly  at  his  eyes ;  and  he  likes  it. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  it.  He  does  like  it.  He  has  indulged 
in  many  powerfully-worded  Jeremiads  against  Jezebels 
generally:  he  has  cautioned  the  young  men  of  his  flock 
against  Circe  in  all  her  forms.  But  now,  when  Minnie 
Ward  puts  a  feather  in  her  hat  at  him,  and  wraps  a  blue 
shawl  mysteriously  about  her  lithesome  shoulders  at  him, 
and  gazes  with  a  look  that  only  misses  being  a  look  of  love 
by  one  hairsbreadth  of  intervening  modesty  at  him,  he  likes 
it. 
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His  eyes  are  very  fine,  and  his  appearance  and  manners 
very  gentlemanly  and  refined,  and  his  prospects  are  very 
goo<l,  and  she  is  sick  to  death  of  teacning.  Given  such 
conditions  in  such  a  situation,  and  it  is  not  difiicult  to  guess 
what  will  ensue. 

“  Is  Miss  Paulett  not  coming  out  this  evening  ?  ”  he  asks, 
when  they  have  taken  a  turn  round  the  green  to  the  dismay 
and  disgust  of  the  occupants  of  all  the  villas. 

“  Aunt  Catherine  ?  No.  I  couldn’t  drag  her  out :  so  I 
braved  a  solitary  stroll.  I  shan’t  have  many  more  walks  on 
the  green.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  he  asks  with  a  qualm. 

“  I’m  going  away  next  week.  Mamma  will  have  me  home 
again.” 

She  has  a  morbid  horror  of  its  being  known  here  that  she 
is  out  as  a  governess ;  and  she  has  ma<le  her  aunt  vow  silence 
on  the  point.  To  “  mamma,”  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  impute  a  greed  for  her  child’s  society  which  amounts  to 
selfishness. 

They  are  on  the  verge  of  the  green  now,  at  the  farthest 
end  from  the  village.  The  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  are  in 
sight.  Beyond  the  abbey  there  is  a  wood.  She  tosses  her 
pretW  head  in  the  direction  of  the  wood,  and  says,  — 

“  How  sweet  it  would  be  of  me  to  take  dear  lazy  old  Aunt 
Catherine  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  I  ” 

A  faint  spark  of  loyalty  to  ch:u*ming  Miss  Paulett  is  still 
alive  in  Boughton’s  breast.  He  is  preparing  to  say  some¬ 
thing  that  shall  testify  to  his  admiration  for,  and  sympathy 
with.  Miss  Paulett’s  tastes,  when  Minnie  adds, — 

“  She  is  so  /ond  of  things,  —  of  cats  and  flowers :  it’s  a  pity 
she  hasn’t  something  better  to  love  instead  of  wasting  all  her 
life  bemoaning  some  one  who  didn’t  care  for  her.” 

The  sole  remaining  spark  of  loyalty  dies  out.  “  Has  she 
done  that  ?  Let  us  go  and  get  the  wild  flowers.  Miss  Ward : 
I  know  where  the  best  live  in  that  woo<l.” 

“  Can  you  spare  the  time  ?  ”  she  asks  softly.  “  Oh  1  how 
good  of  you  1  My  last  walk  at  Binham  will  be  my  pleasant¬ 
est  one.” 

Mr.  Boughton  has  a  maiden  aunt  living  with  him  who 
keeps  his  house,  and  drives  oflT  the  unwary  who  approach 
him  when  she  is  near.  She  has  for  some  time  Iiad  her 
auntly  eye  on  Minnie,  and  Minnie  has  a  delicious  little 
sense  satisfaction  now  in  having  brought  things  to  this 
pass.  No  aunt,  neither  his  nor  hers,  shall  come  between 
them  now. 

She  sits  upon  a  stile,  and  he  stands  close  by  her  side, 
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and  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  stream  throuch  the  leafy 
boughs,  and  glorify  her  head.  It  is  all  very  pleasant ;  but 
Minnie  feels,  in  her  own  forcible  idiom,  “  that  mere  pleasant¬ 
ness  won’t  pay.” 

For  a  few  moments  she  forces  herself  to  contemplate  each 
side  of  the  shield.  If  she  marries  Mr.  Boushton  she  will 
have  to  lead  a  Binham  life ;  and  when  he  is  her  husband  she 
will  not  be  able  to  infuse  an  element  of  excitement  into  her 
Binham  life  by  flirting  with  him.  It  will  be  dull  probably,  — 
but  — 

“  But  it  will  be  better  than  horrid  teaching,”  she  reminds 
herself.  She  has  no  more  sense  of  moral  responsibility  con¬ 
cerning  what  she  is  aiwut  to  do  than  a  child  has  of  knocking 
down  a  house  of  cards. 

“  I’ve  altered  my  nund  about  the  flowers  I  gather  to-night, 
Mr.  Boughton.  They  must  be  for  your  study.  Will  you  have 
them  ?  ” 

«  Will  I  not  I  ” 

His  face  is  in  the  shade,  and  looks  very  well  there.  Minnie 
a<l  justs  her  head  at  a  becoming  angle,  and  makes  another 
effort. 

“  Aunt  Catherine,  with  that  good,  serviceable  common- 
sense  of  hers,  would  jeer  at  me  for  being  romantic  if  she 
heard  me  say  that  1  should  like  to  take  a  tiny  bit  of  this 
stile  away  to  wear  in  a  locket  as  a  charm.” 

He  knows  that  she  means  him  to  think  that  she  loves  the 
stile  because  he  is  leaning  upon  it  with  her,  in  what  a  poet 
would  call  the  “  gloaming.”  He  knows  all  she  means ;  and 
he  likes  it. 

He  takes  his  knife  out,  and  defrauds  the  lord  of  the  manor 
by  cutting  a  square  inch  out  of  the  stile.  He  would  defraud 
twenty  lords  of  the  manor  of  twenty  times  the  value  of  this 
scjuare  inch  of  stile,  at  this  juncture,  to  please  Minnie  Ward. 

With  rather  a  shaky  hand,  he  proceeds  to  cut  his  initials, 

“  E.  B.,”  on  the  little  bit  of  wood.  He  trims  it,  and  smooths 
it ;  and  then  he  looks  at  her. 

She  gives  him  one  look ;  and  he  forgets  all  his  views  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  clergy  being  a  celibate  body. 

“  May  I  cut  yours  here  too  ?  ”  he  asks ;  and  she  bends  down 
her  head,  and  whispers"  Yes;  ”  and  when  she  comes  down 
from  the  stile  she  is  engaged  to  him. 

As  she  leans  upon  his  arm  she  makes  him  understand  that 
life  will  be  a  wilderness  to  her  until  she  has  the  right  and  the 
power  to  so  lean  always.  He  has  his  own  views  about  short 
engagements :  he  disapproves  of  them  ;  but  he  thinks  that 
her  sweet  soul  trembles  at  the  prospect  of  ever  so  brief  a 
separation  from  him.  And  he  believes  it,  —  good  young 
priest  as  he  is. 

“  Then  it  had  better  be  soon,”  he  says  eagerly.  Why  he 
says  it,  he  can’t  exactly  define ;  but  he  gathers  up  impressions 
tliat  it  h(uJ  better  be  soon,  and  speaks  from  the  impulse  they 
give  him. 

“  Oh,  if  you  wish  it  1  ” 

Of  course  he  wished  it.  Suddenly  he  found  himself 
wishing  it  very  much,  and  feeling  that  all  his  preconceived 
ideas  on  the  subject  were  utter  folly  and  empty  humbug. 
Minnie  would  be  a  crown  of  honor  to  a  husband ;  and  he, 
Edward  Boughton,  would  crown  himself  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

She  is  very  full  of  pride  of  her  success  as  she  steps  out 
from  the  shade  of  the  wood  on  to  the  open  green.  Her 
head  settles  back  into  a  satisfied  wobble  as  she  sees  Aunt 
Catherine  approaching  them. 

Miss  Paulett  comes  towards  the  pair  in  the  dim  light ; 
and  as  she  comes  on,  it  is  made  manitest  to  her,  even  in  the 
dim  light,  that  something  has  happened. 

n. 

For  four  days  Minnie  has  been  very  happy  and  very 
amiable.  Edward  Boughton  manages  to  make  duty  and 
inclination  agree  wonderfully  well.  When  he  goes  abroad 
on  missions  of  mercy,  Minnie  accomptanies  him,  —  a  fash¬ 
ionable-looking  angel  in  different  colored  cambrics. 

Her  aunt,  Kate  Paulett,  has  been  told  the  great  news, 
and  has  been  cordial  and  cheery.  Hit  aunt.  Miss  Bough- 
I  ton,  has  been  told,  and  has  been  morose  and  gloomy. 


TRUST  HER  NOT! 
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Minnie  is  not  one  bit  disturbed  by  either  woman’s  state, 
or  expression  of  feelin".  She  mereljr  remarks  to  Edward,  — 

“  Your  aunt  kK)ks  so  sour  about  it  that  one  would  think 
it  was  a  crime  to  love  you :  as  if  I  could  help  it  1  ” 

Minnie  means  marriage  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  now,  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  of  her  engagement,  she  is  feel¬ 
ing  a  little  annoyed  and  perplexed  because  the  time  is  not 
definitely  fixed  yet. 

“  You  might  speak  to  him.  Aunt  Catherine.” 

“  About  naming  the  d  ly  ?  No,  my  dear :  it’s  for  him  to 
speak  to  you  about  that.” 

“  But  what’s  the  good  of  waiting  ?  What  are  we  wait¬ 
ing  for  ?  ”  Minnie  pouts. 

“  You  haven’t  waited  long,”  Kate  reminds  her. 

“  No;  and  I  don’t  mean  to  wait  long,  that’s  another  thing : 
we  shall  not  know  each  other  a  bit  the  better  while  he  is 
down  here,  and  I’m  going  on  with  that  horrid,  horrid 
teaching.  I  don’t  see  why  we  need  wait.” 

“  Yoh  can  hardly  lie  the  one  to  suggest  a  speedy  mar¬ 
riage,”  Kate  says  dryly  ;  “  but  I  have  no  doubt  when  Mr. 
Boughton  realizes  that  you  consider  your  present  one  a 
life  of  slavery,  he  will  speedily  rescue  you  from  it.” 

Minnie  flushes.  “  I  don’t  want  him  to  know  any  thing 
about  my  present  life,”  she  says,  with  an  effort  to  seem  at 
ease. 

Kate  flashes  up  a  glance  from  the  preserving-pan  over 
which  she  has  been  bending  assiduously  during  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  yon  haven’t  told  him  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not.  Why  should  1  ?  Men  are  quite  apt 
enough  to  think  they  confer  a  favor  on  a  girl  by  proposing 
marriage.  If  the  girl’s  a  governess,  they  know  they  confer 
a  favor  by  taking  her  out  of  bondage.” 

“He  ought  to  know  it:  if  you  don’t  tell  him,  I  will,” 
Kate  says,  skimming  off  the  scum  vigorously. 

“  Don’t  be  malicious  and  spiteful  because  you  have  failed 
to  get  him  yourself,”  says  Minnie. 

“  You’d  serve  your  own  ends  (I  know  what  they  are, 
Minnie)  better  by  telling  him  a  truth  that  is  honorable  to 
you ;  but  rest  assured  that  I  will  never  Interfere  between 
you  after  that  —  that  very  coarse,  cruel  speech.” 

It  is  settled  between  the  lovers  soon  that  they  are  to 
marry  in  a  year.  By  that  time  Minnie  will  be  twenty-one, 
and  he  will  have  a  suitable  home  to  receive  her  in.  This 
delay  will  enable  him  to  settle  his  aunt  elsewhere.  “  She 
broke  up  her  home  to  come  down  here  with  me,”  he  explains. 

“  She’ll  be  desperately  fussy  about  a  house.  I  know  she 
will  keep  you  unsettled  as  long  as  she  can.” 

His  greatest  comfort  (he  is  dreadfully  in  love)  when 
Minnie  is  gone  is  to  go  to  her  Aunt  Kate,  and  talk  about 
her.  Kate  is  mercitul  enough  to  let  him  maunder  on  unin¬ 
terruptedly,  as  a  rule ;  but  one  day  she  does  hint  to  him 
that  Minnie  is  but  mortal. 

“  Minnie  can  ill  bear  stagnation  and  suspense,”  she  says. 
“  I  shall  be  glad  when  you  can  tixke  your  holiday,  and  go 
and  see  her.  You’ll  go  soon,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

Something  in  her  tone  sets  him  thinking.  It  docs  not 
exactly  alarm  him,  but  it  startles  him. 

“  Is  she  ill  ?  Have  you  heard  ”  —  But  Miss  Paulett  in¬ 
terrupts  him  impatiently  before  he  can  say  a  word  more. 

“  Ill  ?  Oh,  no  I  If  there  were  any  thing  the  matter,  my 
sister  would  have  written  for  me  to  go  and  help  to  nurse 
her.  I  rarely  hear  when  she  is  well.” 

“  ’Twere  long  to  tell  and  vain  to  hear  ”  about  all  he  does 
in  order  to  get  a  free  week  from  his  parish.  He  will  not 
drm  a  single  service ;  but  he  must  see  Minnie. 

Eventumly  one  of  the  reserve  force  —  a  curate  unattached 
to  a  cure  at  present  —  comes,  for  a  consideration,  and  takes 
charge  of  Binham  for  a  fortnight ;  and  Edward  Boughton 
goes  up  to  town  by  the  express  to  surprise  his  loving,  loyal 
Minnie. 

Surprises  are  o<lious  things  under  the  most  propitious 
oircumstances.  He  no  sooner  is  across  the  threshold  of  the 
earthly  para<lise  than  he  feels  that  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  far  if  he  had  notified  his  coming  to  the  presiding  peri. 

_  Mrs.  Ward,  Minnie’s  mamma,  lives  in  lodgings  in  Van- 
siUart  Terrace,  Kensington.  Vansittart  Terrace  is  more 


than  rather  out  of  the  way ;  but  when  you  have  wriggled 
yourself  into  the  right  path  that  leads  to  it,  it  is  pleasant 
enough. 

Minnie’s  teaching  is  in  the  neighborhood.  She  gets 
home  generally  about  six  o’clock.  For  several  days  she 
has  h^  an  escort  home,  —  a  soldier-cousin  of  the  girls 
whom  she  is  instructing. 

When  Edward  Boughton  is  announced,  Mrs.  Ward  falls 
into  a  paroxysm  of  bewilderment.  Minnie’s  lover  ;  and 
there’s  nothing  ready  for  dinner  1  And  Minnie  may  arrive 
at  any  moment,  suspiciously  attended ;  and  —  oh  1  what 
shall  she  do  ? 

Mr.  Boughton  asks  one  or  two  awkwanl  questions.  Mrs. 
Ward  evades  the  questions,  parries  them,  answers 
them  deftly  and  sweetly.  Presently  there  is  a  knock  at 
the  front  door ;  and  as  Edward  goes  to  the  window,  Mrs. 
Ward  gets  herself  out  of  the  room,  “  to  see  about  tea.” 

Minnie  comes  in  to  the  hall  radiant :  an  enamoured 
young  man  follows  her;  and  Mrs.  Ward  meets  them  with 
despair  printed  on  her  matronly  bniw.  She  whispers  to 
Minnie,  and  Minnie  is  staggeretl.  For  a  moment  only 
though :  at  the  end  of  the  moment  she  whispers  to  Mr. 
Gascoigne,  and  dismisses  him. 

Etlward  Boughton,  staniling  at  the  window,  sees  the  hand¬ 
some  young  soldier  officer  walking  away  ;  but  be  does  not  for 
one  moment  associate  that  son  of  Mars  with  the  fresh,  fair 
cre.iturt:  who  presently  bounds  into  the  room,  and  seeks  to 
make  him  lielieve  that  she  is  grateful  that  Heaven  has 
made  her  such  a  man  as  he  is. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Gascoigne,  though  he  is 
on  the  brink,  has  not  taken  the  plunge.  He  is  rapid^  pre¬ 
paring  to  fall  at  her  feet ;  but  he  has  not  fallen  yet.  There¬ 
fore,  if  Edward  Boughton  has  come  to  plead  for  an  earlier 
wedding-day,  Minnie  will  be  fidelity  itself  to  him. 

She  manages  very  cleverly,  she  considers,  during  Ed¬ 
ward’s  visit.  She  writes  a  pret^  note  of  apology  to  her 
employer,  pleading  a  bronchial  affection  as  the  cause  of  her 
non-appearance.  She  writes  a  pathetic  little  note  to  her 
martial  adorer,  telling  him  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  not  meet,  —  a  note  which  is  worded 
in  a  way  that  leads  him  to  suppose  that  his  mother  has 
been  interfering,  and  to  vow  that  he  will  propose  to  the 
sweetest,  jolliest  little  girl  in  the  world  the  next  time  he 
sees  her. 

Minnie  holds  Boughton’s  heart  in  the  hollow  of  her  little, 
unscrupulous  hand.  She  dues  not  spare  him  a  single  look, 
word,  art,  that  may  allure  him  on  to  love  her  more  and 
more.  She  is  full  of  coaxing,  pretty,  caressing  ways;  and 
these  she  plays  off  upon  him  as  pertinaciously  as  Kathleen 

aed  hers  off  upon  St.  Kevin.  He  is  desp»*rately  in  love 
her.  Not  a  doubt  of  her  being  to  the  full  as  desper¬ 
ately  in  love  with  him  has  even  clouded  his  mind  for  a 
moment. 

He  goes  back  to  Binham  at  the  end  of  his  holiday,  a 
happy  man.  For  three  days  after  his  return  from  that  so¬ 
journ  in  paradise  he  hears  regularly  from  Minnie. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  mornings  are  blanks.  He  begins  to 
look  worn  and  anxious. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  he  gets  a  letter  in  the 
well-known,  dearly-loved  handwriting;  and  when  he  has 
read  a  few  lines  of  it,  his  face,  which  had  been  pale  before, 
becomes  ghastly  white.  But  he  says  nothing  to  his  aunt, 
who  is  watching  him  pitifully  ;  and  her  prophetic  heart 
tells  her  that  he  has  “  got  a  blow  from  that  girl.” 

A  letter  goes  from  him  to  Minnie  by  return  of  post,  such 
as  might  melt  a  stone.  But  it  is  powerless  to  melt  the 
heart  of  a  heartless  girl.  Then  he  waits  for  three  days  in 
silence,  with  such  wounded  feeling,  such  passionate  love, 
preying  upon  him,  that  he  gets  to  look  so  miserably  ill  that 
every  one  in  the  place  calls  on  Miss  Paulett  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  that  the  lovers  have  quarrelled. 

On  the  third  day  he  has  another  letter  from  Minnie,  —  a 
conclusive  letter :  a  letter  that  shocks  all  hope  out  of  his 
heart,  and  all  belief  in  the  good,  pure  love  of  a  woman  out 
of  his  mind. 

It  is  the  topic  in  Binham  for  nine  days ;  for  it  leaks  out, 
as  such  things  invariably  do.  At  the  end  of  nine  days 
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people  eeaoe  to  look  as  if  they  are  thinking  about  it  when 
th«^  meet  him. 

The  aunt  and  niece  cross  swords  by  post,  and  wound 
each  other  freely.  Minnie  is  to  be  Mrs.  Gaseoi'jrne  in  a 
week  or  two ;  and  “  garrison  town  life  will  suit  her  much 
better  than  prancing  through  the  parish,”  she  says. 

But  in  spite  of  this  depreciatory  speech,  Mrs.  Gascoigne 
feels  a  sore  pricking  at  her  heart  when,  two  years  after  she 
achieves  her  own  (lestiny,  she  reads  that  “  old  Aunt  Cath¬ 
erine  and  Edward  Buiighton  are  married.” 


SELFISH  MISANTHROPY. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  draw  the  exact  line  between  self¬ 
ishness  an<l  what  Butler  would  call  an  enlightened  or  rea¬ 
sonable  self-love.  But  in  practice  we  are  all  of  us  keen 
enough  at  detecting  and  condemning  the  vice  in  others, 
though  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  have  a  right  to  cast 
the  first  stone.  Tlie  “  selfless  gentleman,”  if  not  altogether 
a  poetical  ideal,  is  a  rare  exception  in  this  evil  world  ;  but 
tlie  ideal  is  universally  admin'd,  however  seldom  it  may  be 
attained.  Tliere  are  some  faults  to  which  we  are  inclined 
to  be  indulgent  in  our  neighliors,  and  more  than  indulgent 
in  our  own  case.  But  nolxKly  would  care  to  confess  that  he 
was  selfish,  still  less  to  glory  in  it ;  and  there  is  hardly  any 
charge  more  fatal  to  a  man’s  character  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.  But  selfishness,  like  other  faults,  assumes  a  gooii 
many  different  shapes,  and  though  it  is  always,  and  very 
naturally,  disliked,  some  of  its  forms  are  more  odious  than 
others.  It  is  selfish  to  refuse  a  kindness  to  others  which  you 
can  grant  at  little  cost  to  yourself ;  and  it  is  selfish  to  fi-el 
gratification  in  their  sufferings,  as  the  old  Romans  gloated 
over  a  gladiatorial  contest,  or  the  writhings  of  Christian 
martyrs  in  the  lion’s  fangs.  But  the  second  kind  of  selfish¬ 
ness  is  considerably  more  shocking  than  the  first.  Nor  is  the 
reason  far  to  seek.  That  we  should  care  much  for  our  own 
interest  is  inevitable ;  and  that  we  should  be  di-^sed  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it  without  due  regard  for  the  interest  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  “  understatids  itself”  as  the  Germans  say,  though  it  is 
of  coiuve  reprehensible.  But  that  we  should  cherish  delib¬ 
erate  malice  towanls  those  who  have  in  no  way  injured  us 
does  not  seem  any  nwessary  part  of  what  theologians  call 
“  our  corrupt  nature,”  and  is  usually  looked  on  as  pecidiarly 
Satanic.  And  hence  it  follows  that  what  may  be  termed  the 
more  self-regarding  forms  of  selfishness  are  the  most  readi¬ 
ly  excused  :  while  those  which  have  the  least  dirtet  bearing 
on  self-interest  excite  the  greatest  hatred  and  contempt.  To 
take  an  illustration  :  Both  jealousy  and  envy  are  selfish 
feelings  which  have  much  in  common;  and  both  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  unattractive ;  but  there  is  a  ditfcrence  between  the 
two  when  we  rome  to  .analyze  them.  Tlie  object  in  the  one 
case  is  our  own  advantage,  and  in  the  other  the  injury  of 
someboily  else.  The  naughty  boy  in  the  “  Rejected  Address¬ 
es,”  who  burned  off  the  waxen  nose  of  his  sister’s  new  doll  be 
cause  he  suspected  it  cost  more  than  his  own  top,  was  no 
doubt  an  extremely  disagreeable  and  ill-conducted  child. 
But  his  procedure  was  {lerfectly  intelligible :  — 

“.Tack’s  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is : 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his.” 

And  accordingly  he  adopted  what  seemed  to  him  the  most 
emphatic  mcthoil  of  asserting  that  his  own  birthday  pres¬ 
ents  should  be  at  le.ast  equal  in  value  to  his  sister’s,  with 
some  vague  iilea,  probably,  of  providing  against  any  future 
mistakes  in  the  matter.  And  in  the  same  way  the  upre'ce 
injuria  Jorma  of  a  young  lady  who  is  tormented  by  the  fear 
of  her  intended  lover  being  captivated  by  a  rival’s  fairer 
face  is  a  perfectly  explicable,  though  not  very  amiable,  senti¬ 
ment  She  is  angry  with  the  pretty  face  because  she  may 
herself  suffer  fnnn  its  sujierior  charms.  For  envy  no  such 
excuse  can  be  pleaded.  It  has  all  the  malice  of  jealousy, 
without  the  palliation  of  self-interest.  Nothing  can  be  more 
utterly  despicable  than  irritation  against  “  the  other  lieavers,” 
not  for  any  injury,  real  or  supposed,  which  they  have  done, 
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or  are  likely  to  do  to  us,  but  simply  for  being  “  larger  ”  than 
we  are.  ket  this  grudge  against  others  flir  being  wiser,  or 
richer,  or  better,  or  in  some  wjiy  siqierior  to  ourselves,  just 
because  of  their  superiority,  is  what  is  meant  by  envy.  R 
is  of  course  a  selfish  feeling,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  it  is  prompted  by  no  intelligible  motive  of  self-interest 
or  self-love ;  for  its  only  gratification  would  consist  in  the  in¬ 
jury  of  others,  without  any  comjiensating  advantage  toouis 
selves.  It  is  precisely  the  feeling  of  Milton’s  Satan  towanls 
the  happier  beings  whom  he  wishes  to  decoy  into  a  similar 
condemniition  with  himself.  And  yet  Sopho(;les  personifies 
envy  as  a  deity ;  and  the  story  of  Polycrates’  ring  sufficiently 
illustrates  its  recognition  among  the  Greeks  as  a  divine  at¬ 
tribute. 

And  this  brings  us  to  that  particular  form  of  selfishness, 
not  indeed  very  common,  but  far  from  being  wholly  unknown 
in  real  life,  which  may  be  called  selfish  misanthropy.  It  is 
worse  than  envy,  for  it  has  even  less  colorable  pretext  of 
self-regard,  and  is  more  purely  malicious,  llie  great  novel¬ 
ist  of  the  day  has  familiarized  us  with  a  sjiecinien  which 
will  be  fresh  at  this  moment  in  the  memory  of  many  of  our 
readers.  “  Old  Featherstone,”  whose  funeral  stands  at  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  book  of  “  Middlemarch,”  seems  in¬ 
tended  for  a  personified  contradiction  of  the  ajKjstolic  state¬ 
ment  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself  or  dieth  to  himself.  He 
is  careful  in  life  and  in  death,  not  only  to  consult  his  own 
wi.shes  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations,  but 
to  frame  his  wishes  on  a  plan  elaborately  calcuhitcd  to  out¬ 
rage  the  feelings,  and  frustrate  the  natur.'d  ex|M'ctiitions,  of 
every  one  who  comes  into  contact  with  him.  His  habits  are 
miserly,  but  th.at  is  not  his  ruling  passion  :  he  is  less  a  miser 
than  a  misanthrope.  And  his  misanthropy  increases  on  a 
nicely  graduated  scale,  acconling  to  the  closer  proximity  of 
its  objects,  whether  by  blood-relationship  or  otherwise,  to 
himself.  We  will  not  stay  now  to  discuss  how  far  such 
characters  are  unmixedly  evil.  George  Eliot  leaves  us  free 
to  think,  if  we  please,  that  there  are  good  fioints  about  them ; 
but  adds  an  unpleas.antly  suggestive  remark  that  those  who 
think  so  are  more  likely  to  have  constructed  their  estimates 
a  priori,  than  to  be  judging  from  actual  experience.  With¬ 
out  entering  on  that  controversy,  we  may  admit  that  such 
persons  as  old  Featherstone  do  exist ;  and  the  (juestion  is  how 
to  account  for  them.  Our  readers  will  hardly  require  to  be 
reminded  of  his  leading  characteristics.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here,  that  he  makes  two  wills,  the  earlier  of  which  is  only 
less  iniciuitous  than  the  later,  and  keeps  both  by  his  bedside 
to  the  last.  In  both  the  bulk  of  his  property  is  left  away 
from  his  family;  but  in  the  former  will,  legacies  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  apiece  are  bequeathed  to  his  near  relations,  and 
ten  thousand  pounds  left  to  a  youth  whom  he  had  always  en¬ 
couraged  to  look  upon  himself  as  his  heir :  while  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  —  which  eventually  comes  to  be  .acted  on  —  this  sum  is 
bequeathed  to  a  stranger,  and  the  rest  of  his  property  is  de¬ 
voted  to  building  almSiouses,  “  because,”  as  the  document 
is  worded,  “  I  wish  to  please  Almighty  God.”  It  must  be 
added  that  his  prolonged  hesitation  as  to  which  of  the  two 
testaments  shall  be  allowed  to  take  effei't  arises  apparently 
from  a  difficulty  in  deciding  which  will,  on  the  whole,  protluce 
the  keenest  astonishment  and  disgust ;  and  that  he  leaves 
minute  directions  about  the  arrangements  of  his  funeral,  to 
which  all  those  personages  are  expressly  ordered  to  be  in¬ 
vited  —  in  some  cases  from  a  consider.able  distance  —  whose 
anticipations  will  be  most  cruelly  disappointed  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  will.  In  short,  he  had  evidently  gloated,  during 
his  lingering  illness,  over  the  posthumous  luxury  of  injuring 
in  death  tliose  whom  it  had  tieen  through  file  his  principm 
amusement  to  insult.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  isolation 
anti  discomfort,  hating  every  one  who  approached  him,  and 
hated  or  despised  by  them  in  turn,  and  knowing  well  that 
no  human  being  would  regret  his  loss.  Now,  what  is  said 
of  this  type  of  character,  admitting  it  to  exist  ?  Are  we 
simply  to  classify  it  with  lycanthropy  or  wife-beating  as  an 
ugly  species  of  monomania  ?  or  shall  we  take  reliige  in  the 
inscrutable  mystery  of  human  corruption,  and  content  our¬ 
selves  with  the  general  confession  that  such  phenomena  are 
natural  protlucts  of  the  “  wicked  heart  ”  Y  It  is  no  adequate 
solution  to  say  that  old  Featherstone  is  a  fictitious  monster. 
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because,  as  the  novelist  is  careful  to  remind  us,  such  mon¬ 
sters  do  occa.«ionally  turn  up  in  the  world  of  fact.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  how  to  explain  their  vaoraries  in  accordance  with 
»ny  utilitarian  hyjK)  hesis  of  motives. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  at  all  fully  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  here.  But  we  may  indicate  generally  in  what  direction 
an  explanation  of  the  seeminsr  anomaly  may  be  most  rea¬ 
sonably  souirht.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  selfishness  is  of  very  various  kinds,  and  that  the 
mere  selfish  instinct  is  not  only  distinct  from  the  systematic 
pursuit  of  self-interest,  but  is  often  quite  incom))atible  with 
It.  AVe  are  not  now  speaking  of  “  self-love,”  in  Butler’s 
sense  of  the  term,  in  which  it  is  consistent  with  the  purest 
benevolence ;  but  of  the  deliberate  and  exclusive  pursuit  of 
selfish  gratification,  without  an^  regard  to  the  feelings  or  in¬ 
terests  of  others,  except  in  their  bearing  on  our  own.  Now, 
it  is  obvious,  that,  for  carrying  out  this  programme  success¬ 
fully,  considerable  powers  both  of  intellect  and  self-control 
are  requisite.  Goethe  is  sometimes  quoted  as  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  e.Yquisite  selfishness,  consistently  pursued 
through  life,  and  with  eminent  success.  But  Go<-the  had 
very  exceptional  endowments  both  of  mind  and  character. 
With  the  general  run  of  men,  an  exclusive  devotion  to  self¬ 
ish  enjoyment  wi  1  almost  inevitably  defeat  itself.  Tliey 
may  start  with  the  best  possible  intentions  of  living  for  their 
own  pleasure  alone  ;  but  from  the  mere  conflict  of  diSerent 
passions  and  interests  they  will  fail  of  realizing  even  their 
own  somewhat  sordid  conception  of  happiness.  And  one 
of  the  passions  most  certain,  when  indulged,  to  interfere 
with  its  attainment  is  the  passion  of  hatred,  whether  to  par¬ 
ticular  individuals  or  classes,  or,  as  it  sometimes  exhibits  it¬ 
self,  to  mankind  generally.  There  is  a  certain  satisfaction, 
of  course,  in  gratifying  this  passion,  as  there  is  a  satisfaction 
in  gratifying  any  other,  say  anger  or  lust ;  but  in  the  long 
run  the  gratification  is  very  dearly  purchased.  That  the 
sentiment  itself  is  not  more  immoral  than  irrational  may  be 
perfectly  true ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  fact.  We  are  far  in¬ 
deed  ftoin  meaning  to  imply  that  the  Featherstone  type  of 
character  is  a  common  one  :  liie  would  become  intolerable 
if  it  were  so.  But  still  the  unpleasant  old  gentleman  whose 
ruling  passion  —  in  this  instance  very  strong  in  death  —  was 
to  inflict  the  largest  practicable  discomfort  on  the  largest 
number  of  f)eople  in  any  way  connected  with  him,  is  a  pho¬ 
tograph,  and  not  a  caricature.  Of  that  passion,  as  of  any 
other,  the  poet’s  words  are  true  —  cre$cit  indulgens  And 
although  such  exhibitions  of  full-blown  misanthropy  are 
hardly  less  rare  than  revolting,  at  least  in  civilized  society, 
the  initial  instincts  out  of  which  they  grow  are  one  fruit  of 
tlie  “  struggle  for  existence,”  whether  material  or  social, 
in  which  all  of  us  are  more  less  engaged.  There  is  not 
much  to  choose,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  between  old 
Featherstone  and  Becky  Sharp:  only  Becky  had  her  amia¬ 
ble  propensities  well  in  hand,  whereas  Featherstone  was  run 
away  with  by  the  strength  of  his  feelings.  On  the  whole, 
if  the  latter  phase  of  selfishness  is  the  more  openly  ofiensive, 
the  former  is  more  likely  to  injure  its  victims.  A  “good 
hater,”  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  sense  of  the  word,  is  generally  too 
much  of  a  rattlesnake  to  be  able  to  seize  his  prey. 
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“  I  WOULD  rather  die  I  ”  said  Letty  passionately. 

“  Just  so,  my  dear :  all  young  girls  would  rather  die  than 
give  up  an  unsubstantial  fancy  for  a  profitable  reality.  In 
generaX  however,  they  do  give  it  up,  and  they  do  not  die,” 
answered  her  mother  quietly. 

“  Mamma,  how  cruel  you  are  I  ”  cried  the  girl,  with  a  kind 
of  angry  despair  in  her  voice. 

“  Because  I  am  rational  ?  How  cruel  you  are,  you  ought 
rather  to  s.ay,  Letty,  to  give  me  so  much  trouble  when  I  am 
acting  only  lor  your  own  good ;  and  when  you  know  that  you 
will  have  to  yield  at  last.” 

“  I  will  not  yield  :  I  will  die  first  1  ”  repeated  Letty. 

“  You  are  very  fond  of  that  assertion,  m^  dear ;  but  it  does 
not  move  me  :  I  know  so  well  that  you  will  marry  as  I  wish 
you  to  do,  and  live  into  quite  a  respectable  old  age.  You  are 


healthy,  though  you  do  not  come  of  a  long-lived  family  on  one 
side.”  She  sighed,  —  it  was  a  conventional  sigh ;  and  then 
she  faintly  murmured,  “  Poor  papa  1  ” 

“  O  mamma  1  you  are  too  dreadful  with  your  cold  sar¬ 
casms,”  cried  Letty,  flinging  up  her  hands. 

“  And  you  are  too  silly  with  your  mock  heroics,  my  dear. 
If  you  had  not  me  to  guide  you  into  common-sense,  what  a 
mess  you  would  make  of  your  life  !  ” 

“  What  a  wreck  you  wish  to  make  it  I  ”  cried  Letty. 

“  Silly  little  girl,”  said  Mrs.  Dormer,  with  compassionate 
contempt.  “  You  are  like  a  naughty  child  who  will  thrust 
its  hand  into  the  fire,  and  thinks  its  nurse  abominably  cruel 
because  she  tries  to  prevent  it.  Tlie  day  will  come,  my  dear, 
w  hen  you  will  thank  me,  instead  of  scolding  me  as  you  are 
doing  now,  that  I  put  an  end  to  this  absurd  affair  with  Mr. 
Ratcliffe,  and  gave  you  such  an  admirable  settlement  in  Mr. 
Mounsey.” 

“  Admirable  settlement  I  A  man  old  enough  to  be  my 
father,  —  a  man  I  hate,  and  that  no  girl  could  like,  —  only 
with  money.” 

“  And,  having  money,  with  all  that  a  portionless  girl  can 
desire,  and  more  than  she  has  a  right  to  expect.”  said  Mrs. 
Dormer,  taking  up  a  few  dropped  stitches  leisurely. 

“  Oh  !  I  know  you  don’t  tliink  it  necessary  for  a  wife  to  love 
her  husband,”  said  Letty  sarcastically. 

“  To  begin  with  ?  by  no  means,  my  dear,”  answered  her 
mother,  with  perfect  go<xl  breeding  and  good  temjn-r.  “  Love 
comes  by  habit,  by  the  fact  of  a  pleasant  home  where  there 
is  no  stint,  and  where  every  thing  goes  on  comfortably.  One 
man  is  very  much  the  same  as  another  man,  when  you  know 
them ;  and,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  amiability,  a  well- 
principled  girl  is  sure  to  be  happy  if  she  is  properly  provided 
for.” 

“  Your  opinions  are  absolutely  monstrous,  and  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,”  said  Letty  angrily. 

“  Only  to  fulfil  them,  little  goose,  when  you  have  worked 
oft'  the  froth.”  Mrs.  Dormer  returned  the  answer  with  a 
slight  laugh ;  and  the  servant  at  that  moment  flung  open 
the  door  with  an  air,  and  ushered  in  —  “  Mr.  Mounsey.” 

A  short,  thick-set,  irascible-looking  man,  with  grizzled 
hair  cropped  close,  broad,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  that  kind 
of  mustache  and  whiskers  run  together  about  a  clean¬ 
shaven  chin  which  gives  such  a  wild-beast  expression  to 
a  face ;  a  confident,  aggressive,  unsympathetic-looking  man  ; 
a  man  to  push  his  own  way  in  the  world  without  regard  to 
those  he  shouldered  aside,  and  to  hohl  his  own,  let  who  would 
want :  a  man  to  be  wary  of  in  business,  and  with  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  be  cautious  how  one  made  him  friend 
or  foe ;  a  man  strong  in  his  own  right,  and  standing  four¬ 
square  in  his  own  esteem ;  but,  as  Letty  said,  a  man  whom 
no  girl  could  love.  This  was  the  wealthy  Mr.  Mounsey,  who 
had  been  pleased  to  east  eyes  of  admiration  on  portionless 
Letty  Dormer,  and  to  demand  her  of  her  mother  as  his  wife 
and  the  mistress  of  Mounsey  Park.  And  Mrs.  Dormer  had 
promised,  in  spite  of  that  “  little  folly  ”  with  George  Ratcliffe, 
which  she  had  encouraged  eagerly  enough  when  no  better 
chances  were  on  hand. 

As  he  came  in,  his  somewhat  cruel  face  lighted  up  with 
a  kind  of  masterful  smile  of  pleasure,  Mrs.  Dormer  rose,  and 
welcomed  him ;  but  Letty  sat  pale  and  rebellious,  nut  tear¬ 
ful  or  trembling,  not  shrinking  or  shy,  but  with  a  look  of  set 
purpose,  of  undisguised  hostility,  on  her  face,  which  her  very 
pallor  and  rigidity  seemed  to  intensify.  Mr.  Mounsey  wisely 
Ignored  all  unpleasant  signs.  His  cue  was  to  refer  Letty’s 
resistiince  to  the  coy  reserve  of  maidenly  modesty.  Girls 
never  know  their  own  minds,  not  to  si>eak  of  their  best 
interests :  he  and  Mrs.  Dormer  were  fully  agreed  on  that 
point ;  and  as  he  had  mamma’s  consent,  he  thought  it  waste 
of  force  to  attempt  an  argument  with  the  girl  herself,  trust¬ 
ing  to  patient  holding  on  to  his  point,  the  dazzle  of  his  riches, 
and  her  mother’s  influence,  for  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  his 
perplexities. 

“  To  their  like,”  he  said  curtly,  if  gallantly,  going  straight 
up  to  Letty,  and  ofiering  her  an  open  case  containing  a  costly 
set  of  pearls. 

“ For  me?  Thank  you,  no,”  said  I^etty  coldly. 

“  It  is  usual,  my  dear  Miss  Dormer,”  answered  Mr.  Moun- 
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sey.  He  had  not  got  yet  to  the  length  of  calling  her  Letty  : 
he  had  tried  it  once,  and  he  had  not  repeated  it. 

“  Usual  to  what  ?  ”  said  Letty,  raising  her  eyes  to  him. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  should  make  such  a  present  from 
you  to  me  usual  or  jK>ssible.” 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  Mrs.  Dormer  sweetly,  “  it  seems  to 
me  you  are  rather  wandering  to-day.  The  heat  probably,” 
with  an  apologetic  turn  of  her  head  to  her  future  son-in- 
law. 

“  Probably,”  said  that  gentleman,  a  little  fiercely ;  “  but 
I  own  I  should  like  to  hear  sometliing  more  satisfactory  from 
the  young  lady  herself.  All  this  coyness  is  very  well  up  to 
a  certain  point :  beyond  that,  it  is  tiresome  and  annoying.” 

“  It  will  all  come  right  in  time,”  said  Mrs.  Dormer  blandly. 

“  Never  1  ”  cried  Letty. 

“  Silly  little  puss,”  said  her  mother ;  but  her  look  was  not 
so  playtiil  as  her  words. 

“  Mamma,  why  will  you  force  this  hateful  pretence  on 
me?”  cried  Lettv,  with  tearful  passion.  “You  know  I 
will  never  be  Mr.  Mounsey’s  wife.” 

“  My  dear  young  lady,  I  can  wait,”  cried  Mr.  Mounsey, 
suddenly  changing  his  tone  of  annoyance  to  one  of  the 
blandest,  most  flattering;  tenderness.  “  And  if  I  have  to 
wait  for  the  beautiful  Miss  Dormer  as  long  as  that  old  fel¬ 
low  in  the  Bible  waited  for  his  wite,  I  will.  I  have  to  con¬ 
quer  in  the  end,  an<l  you  have  to  be  my  wife.” 

“  Never  I  ”  said  Letty. 

“  He  is  doing  you  too  much  honor,  Letty,”  said  Mrs.  Dor¬ 
mer  severely. 

“  Honor  I  ”  she  repeated  scornfully.  “  Do  you  call  inso¬ 
lence  and  tjTanny  honor  ?  ” 

And  w  ith  this  she  rose,  and  lefl  the  room  ;  and  Mrs.  Dor¬ 
mer  and  Mr.  Mounsey  looked  at  each  other  not  comfort- 
abW. 

Poor  and  genteel,  Mrs.  Dormer  prided  herself  on  her 
birth  and  breeding.  “  Noblesse  oblige  ”  was  her  favorite 
motto,  though  there  were  some  who  said  that  her  nobility 
was  only  a  holiday  garment  worn  for  show,  the  obligations 
of  which  extended  no  farther  than  to  kid  gloves  and  silver 
fish-knives.  Still,  she  was  a  lady ;  and  as  such  she  shrank 
from  all  things  vulgar,  perhaps  more  than  from  things  sinful. 
And  one  of  the  stronhes  in  her  litany  of  praise  over  Mr. 
Mounsey  was,  that,  although  he  was  confessedly  a  self-made 
man,  he  was  not  vulgar.  Also,  that  he  had  no  family  l>e- 
longing  to  him  to  show  the  rougher  side  of  the  web  from 
which  he,  and  they,  had  l)een  originally  made.  All  that 
was  known  of  him,  or,  rather,  all  that  he  chose  to  say  of 
himself,  was  that  he  had  been  an  Eastern  merchant  some¬ 
where,  —  locality  not  exactly  refined  ;  and  that  the  result 
was  Mounsey  Park.  And  Mrs.  Dormer  sagely  concluded 
to  look  no  closer,  and  ask  no  more. 

Down  in  the  village  lived  one  Will  Cobbold,  a  slippery, 
clever,  ne’ersio-weel ;  a  carpenter  by  trade,  a  mechanician 
by  genius,  generally  supposed  to  be  capable  of  any  thing  to 
which  he  chose  to  turn  nis  hand,  but  who  had  drunk  away 
all  his  chances  as  fast  as  they  had  oflered  themselves, 
gradually  passing  from  b:id  to  worse  till  he  was  now  the 
warning  example  hehl  up  as  a  moral  scarecrow  by  parents 
and  advisers.  Will  bad  a  tidy  kind  of  wife,  poor  ^ly,  and 
a  son,  a  decent  fellow  enough,  who,  partly  because  the 
bad  name  of  his  father  clung  to  him  in  the  old  place,  partly 
because  he  liked  rambling  for  its  own  sake,  had  gone  ofi*  on 
his  travels,  until  he  had  cast  anchor  in  a  small  village  in 
W'ales.  Its  precist*  name  dues  not  sunify.  It  was  made 
up  of  a  couple  of  ll’s,  as  many  r’s,  with  a  y  and  a  w  as  the 
floating  power.  No  one  in  Market  Hill  knew  much  about 
it,  an^ow.  I.ieast  of  all  did  Mr.  Mounsey  of  Mounsey 
Park  trouble  himself  to  learn  where  young  Will  Cobbold, 
the  drunken  caipt'nter’s  son,  had  bestowed  himself. 

As  for  ohl  Will,  he  and  Mr.  Mounsey  were  always  at 
twos,  as  the  neighbors  said.  As  a  Christian,  the  gentleman 
reprobated  the  loose  habits  of  the  workman :  as  a  magis¬ 
trate,  he  fined  them,  and  that  heavily.  So  that  Will’s  days 
were,  at  this  time,  exceptionally  evil ;  and  his  heart  towards 
the  new  magnate  of  the  district  was  bitter. 

He  wrote  out  his  griefs  to  his  son  at  the  unpronounceable 
Welsh  village ;  and  expressed,  as  his  private  opinion,  that 


“  Miss  Letty  Dormer,  of  the  Cottage,  who  was  agoing  to  be 
his  wife,  and  Mr.  Ratclifle  put  aside  as  if  he  had  been  noth¬ 
ing  better  nor  a  dummy,  would  have  her  hands  full  when 
she  got  the  old  Radical;  and  that  she  had  better  think 
twice  afore  she  did  what  no  one  in  the  world  could  undo 
when  did.” 

Tliis  letter  young  Will  read  to  his  wife  Mary,  as  he  sat 
by  the  fireside  with  her  and  her  mother,  not  a  month  after 
his  marriage. 

“  'Wbat  Mounsey  may  that  be  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Jones, 
Mary’s  mother.  “I  was  a  Mounsey  myself  afore  I  saw 
poor  Jones.” 

“  Don’t  know,”  said  young  Will,  “  more  nor  he  be  a 
mainly  rich  gentleman  as  hav’  been  in  the  East  some- 
wheres ;  but  no  one  knows  much  about  him.” 

“His  name  mayn’t  be  three  M’s,  —  Morley  Magnus?” 
asked  Mrs.  Jones  in  a  vague  way. 

“  Ay  1  that  I  know  it  is,”  said  Will ;  “  and  many’s  the 
goo<i  laugh  we’ve  had  over  it  in  the  town.” 

“  Why,  mother  I  ”  cried  Mary,  who  had  turned  quite 
pale. 

“  Ay,  lass  I  I  know  what  you’d  say,”said  her  mother,  ris¬ 
ing,  and  speaking  in  an  excited  manner.  “  As  sure  as 
you’re  born,  that’s  the  uncle  you’ve  heard  me  speak  of  so 
often  1  AVill  Cobbold,  that  Mounsey  yonder  in  his  fine 
park  is  my  brother.  Tliere  can’t  be  another  such  name  in 
the  world ;  for  father,  he  called  him  Morley  Magnus  after 
his  two  godfathers,  the  chemist  and  the  dra|)er  of  Herket. 
You  see  if  your  gentleman  don’t  come  firom  Herket  in  the 
Forest:  you  see  if  he  don’t.  He  went  to  foreign  parts  bet¬ 
ter  nor  twenty  years  agone.  He  was  as  clever  as  you 
lease,  but  always  a  close  gripe  ;  ami,  if  you’ll  believe  me, 
e  has  never  once  wrote  home  since  he  heard  that  poor 
father  died,  and  mother  and  me  was  in  trouble,  and  he  was 
asked  to  help  with  a  few  pounds ;  and  he  rolling  in  riches, 
as  one  may  say.” 

“  Well,  motner,”  said  Will,  “  suppose  we  give  them  all  a 
start  at  the  old  place,  ami  travel  there  unexpected?  I 
reckon  our  fine  gentleman  won’t  be  quite  so  down  on  father 
when  his  own  niece  has  got  his  son,  hey,  Mary  ?  ” 

“  Not  much  of  a  get,”  said  Mary  saucily. 

But  Will  gave  her  one  for  her  impertinence  ;  and  they 
crieil  quits  over  the  punishment. 

The  preparations  for  Letty’s  marriage  with  the  rich  pos¬ 
sessor  of  Mounsey  Park  were  still  going  on  in  a  languid, 
intermittent  sort  of  way:  the  girl  protesting,  the  mother 
insisting,  the  man  persevering,  and  expressing  himself  con¬ 
fident  as  to  the  future.  Meanwhile,  (ieorge  Ratclifle  came 
back  to  Market  Hill ;  and  his  presence,  while  it  comforted 
Letty,  served  to  make  all  things  more  confused.  His  firm 
refusal  to  be  dismissed  on  any  thing  short  of  her  expressed 
desire,  and  Mrs.  Dormer’s  as  firm  refusal  to  allow  of  his 
pretentions,  made  a  kind  of  tumult  in  the  place  which  set 
every  one  talking.  But  no  one  knew  the  exact  rights  of 
the  case.  All  that  was  certain  was,  that  there  was  a  hitch 
somewhere :  that  Letty  looked  miserably  ill,  and  George 
Ratclilfu  miserably  unhapi>y ;  and  that  ot  the  whole  of  toe 
quartette  concerned,  Mr.  Slounsey  of  Mounsey  Park  was 
the  only  one  who  kept  any  appearance  of  content,  or  who 
seemed,  as  the  doctor  said,  as  it  he  could  eat  a  mutton-chop 
without  choking.  He  never  spoke  to  any  one  in  confidence. 
He  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  give  his  confidence.  But 
he  often  said,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  his  neighbors, 
“  MThen  I  am  married,  I  will  do  so  and  so.”  “  That  must 
wait  till  we  have  come  back  from  our  tour.”  “  When  I 
have  my  wife  at  Mounsey  Park,  this  and  that  will  be  better 
arranged.”  All  said  in  the  quietest  and  most  jiositive  tone 
imaginable,  —  the  tone  of  a  man  who,  as  he  himself  said, 
“  rode  to  win.” 

One  day  Letty  was  sitting  in  the  little  morning-room,  to 
which  latterly  she  had  retreated  as  a  place  of  refuge,  her 
mother  having  the  fine  lady’s  natural  disinclination  to  sit 
in  any  thing  but  the  drawing-room.  Here  she  was  hiding, 
in  sad  mood  enough,  thinking  over  her  position,  and  won¬ 
dering  how  she  should  get  out  of  the  net  that  was  being 
daily  drawn  more  closely  round  her,  when  her  mother 
came  in. 
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“  Letty,”  she  said  abruptly :  “  things  have  oonae  to  a 
crisis ;  and  now  you  must  decide  our  future.” 

«  Mamma,  I  have  decided  1  ”  answered  Letty,  with  her 
wearv  air.  “  Why  will  you  torture  me  so  cruelly  ?  ” 

“llie  cruelty  has  not  been  on  my  side,”  said  her  mother. 
“  I  said  so  once  before,  and  I  say  so  now  again.” 

“  It  would  be  hard  to  make  me  believe  that,”  said  Letty. 

«  So  ?  then,  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  Listen, 
Letty :  if  you  had  been  obedient,  and  had  done  as  you 
ought,  you  need  never  have  known  it.  I  owe  Mr.  Mounsey 
several  thousands  of  pounds  ;  and  if  you  do  not  marry  him 
he  will  proct-ed  against  me.  That  is  all.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  our  utter  ruin,  —  yours  and  mine  together,  Letty, 
—  or  your  consenting  to  be  his  wife.  Now,  I  leave  my  fate 
in  your  h.'inds.” 

“  You  mean,  in  fact,  mamma,  that  you  have  sold  me  to 
this  man,”  said  Letty,  with  a  strange,  unnatural  calmness ; 
“and  that  I  must  pay  the  price,  —  by  myself?” 

“  You  may  call  it  what  you  like,  Letty  ;  but  why  choose 
such  unpleasant  terms  ?  'fhe  fact  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
dealt  with,  unfortunately  for  us  both.” 

“  Unfortunately,  — yes,  indeed  !  ”  sighed  Letty,  still  with 
that  fixed,  strained  look.  “  But  I  must  speak  to  George. 
I  can  do  nothing,  say  nothing,  without  him.” 

“  I  don’t  see  much  gtaxl  in  going  to  him  for  advice,”  said 
her  mother  irritably.  “  It  is  your  affair,  not  his.” 

“  Mamma  !  ”  remonstrated  Letty. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  so  it  is.  The  question  is  one  which  you 
alone  can  answer.  Will  you  marry  Mr.  Mounsey,  or  must 
I  be  ruined  and  rendered  penniless  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life  ?  That  you  have  no  love  for  me,  I  know  ”  — 

Here  Letty  raised  her  large  gray  eyes  with  a  plaintive 
look,  saving,  in  a  ileprecatory  manner,  “  Mamma,  I  do  love 
you  !  Vou  know  that  I  do  1  ” 

“But,”  continued  Mrs.  Dormer,  in  a  martyr-spirit,  sweetly 
self-forgetful,  “  if  you  have  no  love  for  me,  you  surely  have 
some  kind  of  familv-pride :  you  would  scarcely  like  your 
father’s  name  (you  foved  him)  to  be  dragged  through  the 
mire,  as  it  must  be.” 

“  O  mamma  1  mamma !  ”  cried  poor  Letty,  breaking 
down  in  sobs  and  tears.  “  Do  not  mention  poor  papa’s  name 
in  the  business :  there  is  sacrilege  enough  in  it  without 
that  I  ” 

“  You  are  hard  on  me,  Lettv,”  said  Mrs.  Dormer,  tears 
in  her  eyes  too ;  “  but  jierhaps  t  have  deserved  it ;  and  if  it 
will  make  matters  better  for  you,  —  lam  sorry  for  ^ou,  my 
poor  child !  ”  she  added,  with  a  genuine  burst  of  feeling 
rare  in  her. 

Then  the  two  women,  the  ice  broken,  clasped  in  each 
other’s  arms,  sobbed  out  their  grief  in  concert ;  which,  at 
least,  destroyed  the  coldness  that  had  sprung  up  between 
them,  and  made  them  partners  in  suffering,  not,  as  formerly, 
antagonists  and  enemies. 

While  they  were  sitting  there,  both  feeling  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  angiii.'ih  of  the  moment,  the  servant  came  to  tell 
them  that  Mr.  Mounsey  was  in  the  drawing-room,  the  time 
of  his  daily  visit  having  arrived. 

“  Letty,  what  am  1  to  say  to  him  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Dormer, 
drying  her  eye.s,  yet  still  weeping.  “  Am  I  to  tell  him  yes, 
or  no?  lie  his  come  for  his  final  answer  to-<lay ;  and  I 
dare  not  put  him  off’  any  longer.” 

“  I  cannot,  mamma,  till  I  have  seen  George,”  sobbed 
Letty.  “If  it  is  only  a  question  of  this  money,  George 
may  help  us.  So  long  as  I  thought  you  wanted  me  to 
marry  for  a  settlement  only,  I  did  not  mind  refusing  you ; 
and  1  could  not  put  George  forward.  I  could  only  remain 
true  to  him,  and  ho|)e  lor  the  future;  but  if  it  is  money, 
that  can  be  paid  off,  marain.a,  —  if  he  can  raise  the  sum  you 
want,  wid  not  this  set  you  free  ?  and  then  will  you  not 
release  me?  ” 

“  Certainly,  if  I  coidd  get  out  of  the  man’s  debt  I  would 
not  press  you,  my  dear.  But  it  would  be  a  splendiil  pro 
vision  for  you !  ”  sai  1  Mrs.  D.)rmer  regretfully,  looking 
back  to  the  fiesh-pots.  “  You  must  come  yourself  now, 
Letty ;  I  dare  not  face  him  alone  any  mor<‘.  Ah !  my  child, 
you  little  know  wh.at  my  life  has  been  of  late  between  you 
both,”  she  added,  shuddering. 


“I  will  go  with  you,  mamma,”  sai<l  Letty  resolutely. 
“  From  me,  at  least,  he  shall  learn  the  truth.” 

And  they  went  together,  arm-in-arm :  the  two  who  had 
been  so  long  estranged  suddenly  become  friends. 

“  I  augur  well  from  this  happy  companionship,”  said  Mr. 
Mounsey  gallantly,  as  the  two  women  entered  the  room. 
“  Is  my  term  of  probation  at  last  come  to  an  end  ?  ” 

This  last  was  addressed  to  Letty,  with  a  tender  air  that 
accorded  ill  with  his  fierce  and  fervid  face. 

“  I  have  just  heard  that  mamma  owes  you  money,”  said 
Letty,  plunging  into  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  a  bound. 

“  A  mere  nothing,  my  dear.” 

“  Don’t  call  me  dear,  sir !  ”  inteimpted  Letty  angrily. 

“  Indeed,  absolutely  nothing,  —  not  so  much  as  a  cobweb 
between  Mrs.  Dormer  and  her  son-in-law  :  rather  a  large 
sum,  I  confess,  between  Mrs.  Dormer  of  the  Cottage  and 
Mr.  Mounsey  of  Mounsey  P;irk.  You  see,  I  am  a  man  of 
business,  my  dear  young  lady  —  panlon  the  slip,  it  would 
come  ;  and  though  prepared  to  do  all  that  is  handsome  by 
my  relation,  not  prepared  to  give  away  my  money  to  intli- 
viduals  who  have  no  cl  dm  on  me.  Don’t  you  see  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  for  vourself  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Letty  straightly.  “  Then  the  whole  thing 
is  a  mere  matter  of  money.  If  I  can  get  this  loan  of  yours 
to  m.amma  palil  off,  I  shall  hold  myself  free  from  the  prom¬ 
ise  she  has  made  for  me.  If  I  cannot  ”  — 

“  This,  my  charming  Letty  will  be  a  receipt  in  full  of  all 
demands,”  interrupted  Mr.  Mounsey,  taking  her  hand  in 
his,  and  forcibly  kissing  it.  She  wiped  it  with  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  immediately  after,  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  dis¬ 
gust  ;  and  the  man’s  fierce  face  took  a  dark  look  it  was  well 
she  did  not  see. 

At  this  moment,  there  passed  the  window  which  gave  on 
to  the  drive,  a  group  of  four,  two  of  whom  were  men,  and 
two  were  women.  The  men  were  the  Cobbolds,  old  and 
young  Will,  l)oth  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  and  both 
sober ;  which,  for  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  blessed  priv¬ 
ilege,  becoming  daily  rarer.  Tlie  women  were  Mrs.  Jones 
from  Wales,  and  her  daughter  JIary.  The  front  door  stooil 
open,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  country,  where  there  is 
neither  fear  nor  danger ;  and  the  party  entered  the  hall 
without  knocking.  They  did,  however,  knock  at  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  door ;  and  then  they  all  entered. 

“  Who  in  Heaven’s  name  are  you  all  ?  and  what  do  you 
want  ?  Cobbold  1  young  William  I  ”  cried  Mrs.  Dormer 
angrily. 

“  Morley  Magnus  I  brother  Morley  Magnus  I  ”  said  Mrs. 
Jones  in  a  tearful  voice,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  shawl. 
And,  “  Well,  uncle,  and  how  are  you  ?  ”  said  Mary,  who 
was  a  pert  young  woman  in  her  way. 

Then  Mrs.  Junes  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him  ;  and 
Mary  took  his  hand,  and  shook  it  heartily  sideways. 

“Who  are  these  lunatics?”  said  Mr.  Mounsey,  with  a 
fine  air  of  disdain.  He  did  not  start,  nor  blush,  nor  show 
any  other  emotion  than  that  of  surprise,  tempered  with 
pity  and  contempt. 

“  Your  own  sister,  sir,”  said  old  Will. 

“  wife,  Mr.  Mounsey,”  chimed  in  the  younger  man  ; 
and  ^^lry,  with  her  head  in  the  air,  repeated  airily,  “  Your 
niece,  uncle.” 

“  Sister  I  I  have  no  sister.  MTio  dares  to  say  I  have  a 
sister  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Mounsey  of  Mounsey  Park  fiercely. 

“  Hear  to  him  1  Hear  to  him  how  he  disowns  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Jones,  more  tearfully  than  be¬ 
fore.  “  O  Morley  Magnus  1  that  ever  I  should  have  lived 
to  see  this  day  1  And  mother  and  me  has  always  looked 
for  you  to  come  when  your  time  was  out,  and  you  was  a 
free  man  once  again  ;  and  father  died  in  trouble,  and  the 
bailies  took  our  house  I  ” 

“  Silence,  you  old  witch  !  ”  shouted  the  owner  of  Moun- 
sey  P.irk ;  but  Mary,  who  had  a  spirit,  flashed  out  with 
“  Witch  yourself,  old  man  !  No  one  shall  miscall  my 
I  mother  to  my  face,  if  he  were  twenty  times  an  uncle  1  ” 
And  the  two  Cobbolds  rubbed  their  hands  behind  their 
hats,  and  looke<i  as  if  they  likeil  it. 

“  My  word,  but  she  has  a  spirit,  Will  1  ”  whispered  the 
father  with  a  grin. 
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“  Fine  I  ”  returned  AVill,  with  an  approving  no<l. 

Her  tone  startled  Mr.  Mounsey  into  sudden  reflection. 

“  There  must  b«*  some  mistake  here,”  he  saitl  in  a  mild 
voice,  turning  to  Mrs.  Dormer  and  Letty,  and  speaking  in 
a  conciliating  manner. 

“  No,  ladies,  there  is  none,”  said  Mrs.  Jones.  “  Tliat  man 
is  my  own  brother,  who  got  into  a  little  bit  of  trouble  when 
he  was  a  lad,  about  some  sheep  as  found  their  way  to 
father’s.  He  were  transported,  he  were,  sorry  I  am  to  say 
it ;  and  when  bis  time  was  out  he  wrote  as  how  he  had 
gone  farther  off  to  foreign  parts.  But  he  never  wrote  no 
more,  though  we  beard  of  him,  and  how  he  had  made  mines 
of  gold.  He  left  us  to  starve,  if  we’d  a  mind.  He  never 
sent  us  a  new  sixpence,  or  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  thouirh  he 
knew  we  were  )>ound  to  be  in  trouble  when  father  died. 
His  name  is  ilorley  Magnus  Mounsey,  la<lies.  His  poor 
father,  he  named  him  the  three  M’s  after  Mr.  Morley,  —  he 
were  the  chemist,  and  Magnus  were  the  draper,  of  our 
town,  —  who  was  his  godfather,  and  stood  for  him.  And 
this  girl  of  mine,  Will  Cobbold’s  wife,  —  and  a  good  girl 
she  is,  and  a  tidy  wife  he  have  got,  though  I  say  it  as 
shouldn’t,  and  though  she  has  a  spirit  as  would  face  a  lion, 

—  she’s  a  Mounsey  too.  For  I  kept  the  old  name  to  her,  as 
the  Mounseys  they  was  better  blo^  than  the  Joneses ;  and 
many’s  the  time  jioor  Junes  and  me  have  had  wonls  on  the 
same.  Ami  hearing  from  Will  Cobbold  there,  that  you  had 
Morley  M  igniis  here  among  you,  I  made  Imld  to  come  and 
see  if  he  would  help  me  and  mine,  —  for  I  am  only  a  lone 
widow,  ladies ;  and  maybe  raise  Will  and  his  father  a  bit 
in  the  world.” 

“  R  lise  them  so  high,  my  fine  friends,  that  you  will  all 
be  indicbul  for  cons|)iraey,  and  trying  to  extort  money,” 
said  Mr.  Mounsey.  “  In  seeking  to  ruin  me,  you  have  only 
destroyed  yourself ;  and,  by  the  Lord,  you  shall  have  it 
hot  I  ”  he  cried  passioniitely. 

“  Mamma,  this  man  is  too  hateful,”  said  Letty  indignant¬ 
ly.  “  A  tliief,  a  convict,  the  brother  of  a  woman  like  this, 

—  it  is  surely  done  with  now  I  ” 

“  You  will  be  prepared  with  that  little  sum  I  spoke  of 
this  day  week,  when  your  bill  falls  due  V  ”  said  Mr.  Moun¬ 
sey,  with  a  frigid  bow  to  Mrs.  Dormer,  and  a  fiery  glance 
to  Letty,  whom  else  he  ignored. 

“  Yes,”  said  Letty  Imldly. 

Mr.  Mounsey  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“  Unilevelo|K>d  resources,”  he  said  with  a  sneer,  still  a<l- 
dressing  Mrs.  Dormer.  “  I  can  scarcely  think  your  young 
beggar  friend,  Mr.  Ritclifle,  can  raise  the  funds ;  but  I  jtre- 
sume  you  know  where  to  find  your  market.  You  have 
missed  one  good  settlement,  madam :  better  luck  next 
time  I  ” 

And  with  an  insolent  laugh,  he  took  his  hat,  and  passed 
out. 

“  Pay  it  ?  ”  said  George,  when  Letty  told  him  all ;  “  why, 
of  course  1  will  pay  it.  I  can  raise  the  money :  never  you 
mind  how,  Letty.  We  shall  only  have  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  and  work  a  little  harder,  and  maybe  live  a  little 
simpler:  that  is  all.  But  we  are  safe  now,  and  I  think  the 
money  well  sj)ent.” 

“  Ah  I  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  gentle¬ 
man,”  said  Mrs.  Dormer,  with  languid  enthusiasm,  and  her 
usual  happy  knack  of  setting  herself  just  that  one  step  in 
fiont  of  her  circumstances  which  is  the  line  tliat  separates 
welcome  from  resignation.  “  Now,  Mr.  Mounsey  was  rich ; 
but  he  was  not  a  gentleman.  And  to  think  of  Letty  being 
old  Cobbold’s  niece :  how  horrible  1  ” 

“  And  the  wife  of  a  convict,”  put  in  George,  a  little 
grimly. 

“  I  should  not  have  been  old  Will’s  niece,  only  his  son’s 
wife’s  motlier’s,”  laughed  Letty :  she  had  Itegun  to  laugh 
again  in  these  later  times.  “  That  would  have  been  near 
enough,  however.  Not  that  I  should  have  minde<l  Mrs. 
Junes,  or  Will  Cobbold,  or  the  convict  taint  either,  George, 
if  it  had  been  you,”  she  added  fondly. 

“  My  dear,  don’t  suggest  such  horrible  ideas,”  said  Mrs. 
Dormer,  shuildering.  “  There  are  certain  subjects  which 
are  not  to  be  jetted  on.” 
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“  So  Mr.  Mounsey  seems  to  think,”  said  George  ;  “  for  I 
heard  that  he  has  left  the  Park,  and  put  it  into  Brille’s 
hands  for  sale.” 

“  What  a  blessing !  ”  said  Letty. 

But  her  ntother,  with  a  glance  in  the  mirror  opposite, 
looked  dubious. 

*•  I  am  sorry  it  has  all  come  out  so  ill  against  him,”  she 
said.  “  He  was  not  a  gentleman  ;  but,  all  the  same,  Moun¬ 
sey  Park  was  a  charming  domain.” 

“  Even  with  Will  Cobltold  at  the  gate:-;,  and  that  convic¬ 
tion  for  sheep-stealing  to  be  turned  up  at  any  time?” 
asked  George,  a  trifle  contemptuously. 

“  Money  can  do  a  great  deal,”  answered  Mrs.  Dormer. 

“  Yes,  it  can,”  replied  George,  drawing  Letty  to  him  ten¬ 
derly.  “  It  can  heal  two  broken  hearts,  and  make  two  de¬ 
spairing  wretches  the  happiest  people  in  the  world :  can’t 
it,  Letty  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  George,”  said  Letty,  with  her  arms  round  his 
neck. 


MR.  DISRAELI’S  “MELANCHOLY  OCEAN.” 

Mr.  DisR.-VELi’rt  suggested  explanation  of  the  gloom  of 
the  Irish  and  of  their  love  of  excitement,  — that  “  they  live 
beside  a  melancholy  ocean,”  —  was  received  at  the  time  it 
was  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  statesman’s 
joke,  and  certainly  sounded  like  one.  But  to  a  traveller 
in  Ireland  the  phrase  is  constantly  coming  back.  Nut,  of 
course,  that  the  ocean  by  which  Ireland  is  washed  is  dis¬ 
tinguishable  in  itself  from  that  which  pitches  and  chops 
round  Holyhead,  or  which  ebbs  and  flows  on  tbe  bright 
Iteach  at  Brighton.  But  in  the  most  characteristic  parts  of 
Ireland,  in  the  long,  winding  creeks  of  Connaught,  and  by 
the  lonely  cliffs  of  Donegal,  there  are  many  elements  of 
melancholy  association  that  you  do  nut  commonly  find  in 
England,  though  they  ap|)ear  to  be  equally  predominant 
ainung  the  wilder  island  grou{)s  of  the  Scotcii  Hebrides. 
Hardly  anywhere  in  Ireland,  for  instance,  near  the  coast, 
or  f.ir  Vrom  it,  can  you  ignore  those  long  swells  of  desolate 
bog,  which  convey  many  of  the  solitary  and  rather  sad 
assuci.it ions  of  a  cloudy  sea,  though  without  its  sense  of 
power  or  jHiril.  The  Irish  bogs  grow  wonderfully  little 
heather,  so  that  their  color  is  grave,  and  their  long  stretches 
of  view  monotonous:  yet  tliey  certainly  fascinate  the  imagi¬ 
nation  with  something,  perhaps,  of  the  effect  of  a  sad- 
colored  prairie :  the  solitude  of  the  impression  being 
certiiiuly  enhanced,  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  frequent 
traces  of  human  labor  where  the  turf  has  been  cut  in  long 
trenches,  and  the  upturned  sods  piled  up  to  dry  till  they  are 
fetched  for  fuel.  Crossing  the  centre  of  Ireland  is  like 
sailing  for  a  day  on  a  dim  and  misty  sea,  where  the  eye 
grows  sad  in  gazing,  and  a  sense  of  fatalism  steals  over  the 
mind.  And  tliis  sombre  stretch  of  bog  is  usually  the  land¬ 
ward  setting  even  of  the  “  melancholy  ocean.”  Tlie  moun¬ 
tains  may  rise  steep  and  grand  as  if  to  bar  out  the  Atlantic ; 
but  the  mountains  are  but  the  high  summits  of  these  lonely, 
and  in  their  way  certainly  very  impressive,  wildernesses  of 
jteat ;  and  even  while  you  look  at  the  great  waters  as  they 
roll  in,  you  cannot  throw  off  the  spell  of  the  far  more  silent 
and  sad  inland  wilderness,  where  the  vegetable  life  of 
some  former  world  is  slowly  condensing  into  coal.  Besides, 
on  the  most  characteristic  sear-coast  of  Ireland,  in  Conne¬ 
mara,  “  the  land  of  bays,”  and  in  the  solemn  inlets  of  Done¬ 
gal,  the  tide  leaves  many  dreary  miles  of  sand  and  seaweed 
bare  for  some  twenty-one  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four :  so 
that  if  the  sky  above  be  also,  as  it  so  often  is,  charged  with 
all  the  vapor  of  the  Atlantic,  the  sense  of  desolation  b^ 
comes  profound  and  almost  overwhelming.  Tliackeray,  in 
his  Irish  Sketch-Bcxik,  writing  of  Clew  Bay  (between  Achil 
Island  and  Westpo^,  descri^'S  it,  as  no  doubt  it  ou^ht  to 
be  seen,  thus :  “  Tlie  conical  mountain  on  the  left  is 
Croagh  Patrick,  or  the  Reek  :  it  is  clothed  in  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  violet-color,  and  a  couple  of  round  clouds  were 
exploding,  as  it  were,  from  the  summit,  that  part  of  them 
towanls  the  sea  lighted  up  with  the  most  delicate  gold  and 
rose  color.  In  the  centre  [of  the  bay]  is  Clare  Lland,  of 
which  the  edges  were  bri{^t  cobalt,  while  the  middle  was 
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lighted  up  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  tinge.  Tlie  islamls  in 
the  hay  looked  like  so  many  dolphins  basking  then'.”  Evi¬ 
dently  the  tide  was  full,  and  the  sky  brilliant.  But  when 
the  present  writer  tried  to  see  the  same  scene,  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  much  more  ordinary  and  much  sadder  asjHJct. 
Croagh  Patrick  was  hooded  witn  cloud  to  within  a  third  of 
his  height  from  the  earth ;  the  “  bay  ”  was  all  sand  and 
seaweed ;  Clare  Island  was  dun-colored ;  and  the  smaller 
islets  in  the  bay  were  like  so  many  livid  (not  red)  herrings. 
And  we  suspect  that  is  the  scene  presented  far  ottener  than 
the  one  which  met  our  great  satirist’s  eye.  For  brilliant 
days  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  are,  if  not  rare,  at  least 
never  to  be  counted  on :  while  the  sea,  which  is  the  very 
life  of  these  deep  inlets  and  fords,  is  always  off  duty  for  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  It  is  only  on  the  jutting 
points  and  extreme  promontories,  where,  even  at  low  tide, 
the  Atlantic  breaks  upon  the  cliffs,  that  you  can  depencl 
even  on  the  “  melancholy  ocean  ”  for  doing  its  <luty,  .".nd 
not  leaving  a  far  more  melancholy  memorial  of  itself  to 
divide,  without  also  uniting,  the  opposite  shores. 

And  there  is  something  tliat  adds  to  the  sense  both  of 
romance  and  of  desolation  in  the  almost  numberless  ruins 
of  abbeys  which  dot  the  most  striking  points  of  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  Almost  wherever  you  go,  you  find  beside 
the  banks  of  seaweed,  and  perhaps  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  the  stranded  hull%  of  ships  waiting  for  the  tide,  some 
venerable,  ivied  ruin,  with  the  fragment  of  a  nave  or  a 
chancel,  and  a  low  cloister  some  four  feet  high,  running  over 
rows  of  ancient  tombs,  to  which  is  probably  attacdied  a 
mo<lern  graveyard  wherein  one  or  two  flaunting  monuments 
of  the  present  generation  rise  up  to  jar  the  solemn  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  place.  But  this  is  not  all  which  mars  the  effect 
pro[)er  to  such  ruins.  There  is  almost  sure  to  be,  not  only 
desolation,  but  something  to  mark  neglect.  In  one  ruined 
abbey  the  fine  old  window  is  half  built  up  with  rubble  to 
keep  out  the  sheep.  In  almost  all.  the  nettles  vie  with  the 
ivy  in  clothing  the  ruined  walls :  while  piles  of  rubbish  lie 
wherever  there  has  been  a  recent  fall.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  forget  that  most  of  these  ruins  are  the  projK-rty  of  Prot¬ 
estants  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  many  of  whom  almost 
feel  it  a  duty  to  let  the  signs  of  neglect  appear.  A  story 
is  told  of  one  such  proprietor,  that,  when  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  by  a  lover  of  the  ancient  architecture  to  purchase 
one  of  these  still  stately  ruins  with  a  view  to  its  restoration, 
he  was  curtly  answered  by  the  Orangeman  in  jMjssession 
that  he  would  see  the  noble  amateur  damned  first.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  none  of  the  tenderness  shown  to  these  ruins 
which  you  see  in  England,  where  the  proprietors  know  that 
the  past  belonged  to  their  own  forefathers.  The  wail  of 
the  waves,  and  the  melancholy  cry  of  tha  seagulls  as  they 
flit  to  and  fro  over  the  ruins,  have  their  charm.  But  you 
are  constantly  reminded  of  Shelley’s  fine  description  of  the 
desolation  of  Venice,  in  his  “  Lines  written  among  the 
Euganean  Hills  :  ”  only  that  the  desolation  and  visible  neg¬ 
lect  of  churches  prtxluces,  perhaps,  an  even  more  melan¬ 
choly  impression  than  the  desolation  and  visible  neglect  of 
palaces :  — 

“  A  less  drear  min  then  than  now, 

With  thy  conquest-branded  firow,  ,  . 

Wilt  thou  then  be  when  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  l)efore  it  flew, 

O’er  thine  isles  depopulate: 

And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state 
Save  where  many  a  palace  gate. 

With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown, 

Like  a  rock  of  ocean’s  own, 

Topples  o’er  the  abandoned  sea 
As  the  tides  chance  siillcnly. 

The  fisher  on  his  watery  way 
Wandering  at  the  close  of  day. 

Will  spread  his  sail,  and  seize  his  oar. 

Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore. 

Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 
Bursting  o’er  the  starlight  deep. 

Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 
O’er  the  waters  of  his  path.” 

Do  the  people  themselves  seem  to  be  affected  by  these 
melancholy  influences  of  nature  and  of  history,  as  Mr. 


Disraeli,  mockingly  or  not,  half  intimated  ?  In  some 
parts  certainly :  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Don¬ 
egal,  for  instance,  you  meet  with  a  population  uniformly 
despondent,  and  sometimes  almost  morose.  There  the 
Irish  rejmtation  for  colloquialism  seems  a  legend  of  the  re¬ 
mote  past.  'The  very  drivers  of  the  jaunting-cars  sit  in 
mooily  silence,  except  when  they  urge  on  their  horses  by  a 
peculiar  vowel-cry  between  a  wail  and  an  inarticulate 
sound  of  disgust,  which  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the 
shrill  bleat  of  a  lost  lamb  in  the  mountains,  —  a  cry  which 
seems  born  of  blinding  mist  and  wildernesses  of  bog, 
Tliereabouts  the  very  inns  seem  like  asylums  into  which 
you  are  received  sadly  and  as  a  matter  of  duty :  while  the 
aged  waiters  (nowhere  do  you  find  waiters  so  aged  as  in 
Ireland :  so  aged  are  they  that  we  have  occasionally  ob¬ 
served  that  the  time  which  nerve-impressions  normally 
take  to  travel  to  the  brain  is  something  like  treble  in  their 
case)  gently  but  firmly  press  you  to  go  away  almost  as  soon 
as  you  have  arrived.  Evidently  they  think  you  are  lalmring 
under  some  profound  illusion  in  going  there  at  all,  which 
they  are  only  doing  their  duty  in  attempting  to  remove. 

But  we  cannot  say  that  as  a  general  rule  the  people  of 
Ireland  seem  to  find  theirs  a  “melancholy  ocean.”  The 
character  of  the  people  differs  in  a  very  marketl  way  in 
closely  neighboring  regions  ;  and  you  will  find  the  vivacious, 
humorous,  half-cultivated  air  of  amuseil  selfk’riticism 
among  the  carmen  and  boatmen  of  one  county  not  fifty 
miles  distant  from  a  gloomy,  taciturn,  and  almost  sullen, 
peasantry,  who  will  hardlv  acknowletlge  a  greeting,  or 
laugh  aloud  once  through  aft  the  bustle  of  a  country  fair. 
And  when  the  Irish  are  not  melancholy,  their  cheerfulness 
is  certainly  very  attractive,  from  the  singular  air  of  self- 
knowledge,  of  cultivated  banter  directed  against  their  own 
infirmities,  which,  even  among  the  peasantry,  it  displays. 
A  poor  Imatman,  analyzing  and  quizzing  his  own  litigious¬ 
ness,  and  actually  explaining  to  his  fare  how  he  not  only 
went  to  law  when  he  knew  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  but 
apjHialed  from  a  decision  against  him  which  he  knew  to  be 
just,  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  the  game,  would 
not  be  easily  met  with  on  the  Tliames  or  at  an  English 
watering-place.  Then,  too,  the  people’s  humor  has  a  much 
quainter  flavor,  and  has  more  in  it  of  nicety  of  shade,  than 
tnat  of  any  English  peasantry.  For  instiince,  a  gentleman 
calling  to  a  lagging  dog  to  follow,  was  shouted  to  by  a  poor 
lad,  “  Sure  it’s  I  will  promote  her  for  your  honor,”  —  where 
the  word  “  promote  ”  was  used  with  even  a  classical  nicety 
of  discrimination  (but  assuredly  not  in  any  common  Eng¬ 
lish  sense),  in  its  strict  meaning  of  “  cause  to  move  for¬ 
ward.”  And  then,  quite  apart  from  humor,  the  people 
seem  to  form  clearer  ideas  to  themselves  of  their  own 
tastes  and  wishes  than  oui-s  of  the  same  rank.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  present  writer  was  much  struck  by  the  remark 
of  a  poor  workman  on  the  Connemara  marble  knick-knacks, 
who,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  continue  to  carve  the 
bog-oak  into  ornaments  for  his  customers  as  he  once  did, 
replual  that  it  was  simplv  because  it  would  very  much  di¬ 
minish  the  happiness  of  Kis  life  to  do  so :  that  he  was  proud 
and  fond  of  bis  work  in  the  one  material,  and  had  no  lik¬ 
ing  for  the  other. 

The  “  melancholy  ocean  ”  certainly  Iw  no  means  uni¬ 
formly  makes  a  melancholy  people.  The  gloom  of  the 
Irish  people,  when  you  find  it,  is  like  their  skies,  often  sul¬ 
len,  but  never  hard.  It  is  the  gloom  which  goes  with 
moral  timidity  and  self-ilistrust,  the  gloom  which  arises 
from  the  blows  of  destiny  among  a  people  who,  except 
when  they  have  lineage  to  rely  on,  are  apt  to  lean  upon  for¬ 
tune,  and  despond  where  fortune  is  adverse.  It  is  gloom 
of  temperament  and  not  of  self-will ;  and  gives  way  as  sud¬ 
denly  ^neath  the  influence  of  a  breaking  sunlieam  as  does 
the  gloom  of  their  liquid  atmosphere,  and  their  soft,  cloud- 
piled  skies. 
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The  laureate  of  mythic  terrors  had  been  minded  to  enact 
£sop  for  a  time,  and  make  the  world  indebteil  for  many  a 
long  laugh  over  his  visible  emlaxliment  of  the  life  and  reign 
of  “  Reynanl  the  Fox.”  That  history  was  not  yet  published ; 
but  its  fame  had  alrearly  spread  abroad  among  sympathetic 
co^o»centi.  and  the  m/u/h'er’s  Ihjhemian  court. 

Down  by  fair  Loch  Starnberg,  where  the  Alps  stand 
afar,  guanling  the  sleeping  waters  from  the  winds  fierce 
from  buffetings  with  the  snow-peaks,  the  maqister  resided 
that  summer;  and  it  occurred  to  my  friend,  and  other 
O'i,  that  it  would  be  a  famous  joke  to  get  a  lot  of  masks  of 
the  chief  characters  in  ‘‘  Reynard,”  incontinently  appear 
with  them  at  the  cottage  by  the  lake,  and  give  the  maqtsUr 
a  zoological  ovation.  The  idea  was  adopted  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  Every  one’s  friend,  Cf)unt  P - ,  poet,  musician, 

minter,  caricaturist,  volunteered  the  text  and  choruses. 
Then  for  the  masks.  Some  of  the  men  set  to  work  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  own  metempsychosis.  For  the  rest,  the  <lif- 
fi  ailty  remaine)!,  till  somebtHly,  suddenly  inspired,  cried, 
“  Why  not  let  the  little  cripples  make  them?  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  a  young  Berliner,  suspecting 
persiflage. 

“  Mean  ?  The  Krippelhnf/er  Knnhen,  in  the  Asylum 
down  by  the  Tsar :  thev  are  won<lerful  chaps ;  equal  to  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  made  out  of  paper  and  glue.” 

My  friend  was  constituted  “  Mask  Committee ;  ”  and  I 
accompanied  him  on  his  official  visit.  We  fouml  the  Asy¬ 
lum,  —  a  fine  old  house,  that  must  have  seen  gay  doings  two 
centuries  ago.  The  director,  Herr  Mayer,  received  us.  My 
friend  sbited  his  business,  gave  the  sketches  of  the  desire<l 
masks,  and  was  delighted  to  find  the  director  at  once  enter 
into  the  humor  of  the  thing.  A  clever  draughtsman,  too, 
Herr  Mayer.  We  had  forgotten  two  or  three  of  the  heads ; 
but,  from  my  friend’s  hints,  he  scribbled  down  notes  for 
them,  and  they  ultimately  proved  among  the  best.  lie 
showed  us  a  quantity  of  the  work  done  by  the  boys :  masks 
and  properties  for  theatres,  and  every  conceivable  kind  of 
elegant  toys  in  papier  mnche.  “  Some  of  the  boys,”  he  added, 
“  are  veritable  little  colx>lds ;  but,  with  an  artistic  outlet  for 
the  spirit,  goo<l  instead  of  evil  comes  of  it.”  Herr  Mayer 
inviu^  us  to  revisit  the  institution ;  but  it  was  long  ere  I 
could  do  so. 

The  masks  were  made ;  “the  parts”  learned;  a  glorious 
May  morning  dawne<l ;  and  omnes,  each  with  a  duplicate 
hestd,  and  packet  of  paper  lanterns,  started  for  a  sixteen- 
mile  tramp  to  the  lake.  Tliere,  in  the  forest  behind  the 
maquter’s  cottage,  a  throne  and  canopy  of  state  were  im¬ 
provised,  garlanils  wound,  flags  set  waving,  lanterns  hung 
ready.  A  monstrous  fox’s  head  was  laid  at  our  hero’s  feet, 
with  due  ceremony ;  and  he,  en  hon  prince,  said  he  “  would 
be  delighte<l  ”  to  appear  as  Kaulbach,  Rc>x  Vulpinus,  in  the. 
evening.  The  maqiiter’s  l)eautiful  Jrau  conjured  a  bevy  of 
pretty  girls  out  of  the  earth ;  pi/lores  el  scriptores  came, 
whence  I  know  not,  to  enact  our  Greek  chorus ;  and  by 
evening  a  merrier  party  was  assembled  under  the  beech- 
trees  than  I  can  hope  ever  to  see  again.  The  great  king 
sat  enthroned,  a  fo.x-bush  his  sceptre ;  his  lieges  —  lions, 
crows,  cats  —  paid  homage  in  rhymes  worthy  of  Thomas 
Ingoldsby.  A  rookery  overhea«l  got  up  an  indignation- 
meetin"  at  the  laughter  and  noi.se  we  made.  The  bright 
eyes  of  the  dryads  in  muslin  shone  through  the  glinting 
lights,  laughing  the  sentimental  moon  out  of  countenance. 
How  many  of  our  fiercest  cnrnivori  got  their  claws  forever 
clipped,  somehow,  under  the  trees  tliat  night  I  But  all  this 
concerns  us  not,  here :  the  paper  lanterns  have  long  since 
burned  out ;  some  of  the  bright  eyes  will  shine  on  emih  no 
more;  and  the  masks,  after  some  carnival  roystering,  went 
the  way  of  human  cuticle.  Their  ghost  leads  me  back  to 
my  story. 

This  summer,  finding  myself  in  the  Bavarian  capital 
once  more,  I  resolved  to  pay  that  long-promised  visit  to 
the  “  Krippelhafter  Knaben  Austalt.”  Certain  facts  and 
figures  regarding  it  I  may  perhaps  as  well  note  down  here, 
though  I  did  not  learn  them  until  after  my  visit. 

In  1832,  a  private  gentleman,  Herr  von  Kurtz,  having 
had  his  interest  aroused  in  the  forlorn  condition  of  poor 
crippled  boys,  resolved  to  be  the  pioneer  of  their  ameliora¬ 


tion.  Unfortunately,  his  own  means  were  not  large ;  but 
friends  came  to  his  aid ;  and  he  had  soon  some  rooms  fitted 
up  in  his  residence  for  the  reception  of  a  limited  number  of 
boys.  With  some  of  the  number  he  accepted  a  maximum 
payment  of  ten  pounds  per  annum.  He  had  a  tutor  for 
their  instruction  in  the  usual  branches  of  the  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  and  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  own  time  to 
their  instruction  in  various  light  industrial  occupations. 
After  twelve  years  of  unobtrusive  usefulness,  the  attention 
of  the  government  was,  in  1844,  drawn  to  Herr  von  Kurtz’s 
establishment.  Its  name  and  fame  ha«l  spread  abroad; 
but,  having  given  it  a  firm  basis,  he  not  unwillingly  con¬ 
sented  to  relinquish  its  management  to  the  State ;  and,  by 
an  act  passed  the  same  year,  the  “  Krippelhafter  Knaben 
Austalt”  became  a  public  institution,  received  a  State  en¬ 
dowment  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  and  a  regularly- 
apfointed  staff :  namely,  an  insp<>ctor,  resident  diri'ctor,  a 
Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplain,  a  schoolmaster,  industrial 
master,  and  me«lical  adviser;  a  matron,  female  servant,  and 
porter,  for  domestic  duties.  Tlie  education  provided  was 
to  include,  besides  the  three  R’s,  a  glimpse  into  geography 
and  history,  singing  and  elementary  drawing,  religious  in¬ 
struction  being  left  to  the  care  of  the  visiting  chaplains: 
pupils  to  pay  ten  pounds  a  year  towards  their  maintenance ; 
and  all  surplus  revenue  from  subscriptions  and  bequests  to 
be  devoted  to  founding  free  scholarships.  In  1850,  a  fur¬ 
ther  dmation  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  was  made  by 
the  State :  and  at  the  present  time  the  institution  possesses 
a  capital  of  six  thousand  pounds.  It  maintains  an  average 
year!'  of  twenty-six  lads,  at  an  outlay  of  four  hundre<l  and 
fifty  jmunds.  The  immediate  wants  of  the  pupils  absorb 
but  a  small  moiety  of  this :  the  work  done  by  tliem  brings 
in  a  considerable  sum  yearly.  But  the  staff  is  necessarily 
an  expensive  one :  happily  capable  of  taking  the  much  ex¬ 
tended  duties  to  be  imposed  on  it  when  the  larger  asylum 
now  proposed  is  completed. 

In  all  simplicity,  I  went  in  search  of  the  oM  gray  House 
of  the  Masks :  to  find,  alas  I  all  its  little  Robin  Gnodfellows 
gone,  and,  grayer  than  ever,  looking  abashed  at  its  change 
of  fortune,  now  harboring  unpbilanthropic  “  long  swords, 
saddles,  briilles,”  and  such  military  belongings. 

After  various  inauiries,  I  got  at  last  on  the  right  track, 
finding  that  my  rignt  destination  was  No.  13,  Staubstrasse. 
After  a  long  walk,  traversing  the  flowe^  twin  cemeteries, 
an<l  passing  finally  the  little  red-brick  Franciscan  Church 
of  Sorrows,  with  its  life-size  crucifix  gazing  haggardly  at  the 
loiterers  by  the  wayside,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  No.  13, 
Dust  Street :  named  so,  mayhap,  by  the  monks,  as  a  grim 
glorification  of  their  own  mortifications  and  gray  peas. 

A  two-storied  white  house.  No.  1 3,  standing  above  a  sloping 
grass-plot,  among  fuschias  and  stanilanl  roses :  no  institu¬ 
tional  dignity  about  it,  or  sign  of  its  destination,  except  it 
were  in  the  accidental  apparition  under  a  window-curtain 
of  two  pale  little  faces,  which  disappeared  again  as  suddenly. 

My  appeal  to  the  bell  was  responded  to  as  though  I  hsid 
been  a  one-eyetl  Calendar,  with  connections  among  the 
genii  of  the  “Arabian  Nights;”  the  ganlen-gate  opened, 
untouched  by  visible  hands,  with  a  weird,  sharp  click. 
Taking  this,  however,  for  an  invitation  to  enter,  I  entered, 
and  was  aware  of  a  great  black  dog  —  a  dog  with  a  double 
nose  1  —  bounding  towards  me  to  do  the  honors.  He  snuffed  at 
first  suspiciously  through  those  terrific  nostrils :  seemed  not 
dissatisned  with  the  result;  and  took  me  under  his  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  back-door,  though  I  suggested  the  front  entrance. 
A  little  old  woman,  neat  as  a  fairy  god-mother,  evidently 
the  housekeeper,  appeared.  I  expressed  my  desire  to  see 
the  Herr  Director,  if  he  was  disengaged.  Smiling  benevo¬ 
lently,  she  “  was  sure  he  would  rejoice :  ”  bade  me  enter ; 
and  disappeared,  leaving  me  in  ch^ge  of  my  double-nosed 
friend. 

A  few  moments,  and  the  Herr  Director  descended  the 
stairs  :  not  the  Herr  Mayer  of  my  recollections,  but  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  some  thirty-five  years  of  age,  whose  face,  at  the 
first  glance,  might  predicate  an  artillery-officer,  or  at  the 
second,  an  artist,  lie  received  me  in  the  most  courteous 
manner :  informed  me  my  old  acquaintance,  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  had  long  left,  and  was  now  head  of  a  famous  firm  for  art 
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manufactures ;  then  added,  “  I  shall  be  no  less  happy  to 
show  you  our  little  place,  and  what  our  bovs  can  do.’ 

My  visit  was  made  in  the  aflernoon ;  and  the  director  ex¬ 
plained,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  schoolroom,  that  all  school- 
tasks  were  accomplished  before  the  twelve-o’clock  dinner- 
hour  :  so  the  boys  were  now  busy  at  their  manufactures, 
the  schoolroom  bein"  turned  for  the  time  into  a  work-shop. 

I  followed  my  guide  through  a  door  to  the  right,  and  found 

7 self  in  a  veritable  factory,  some  forty  feet  in  length,  but 
scarce  sufficient  height,  and  certainly  failing  in  pr>^‘r 
ventilation,  though  well-lighted  by  five  windows.  The 
resident  master,  a  kindly,  intelligent-looking  gentleman, 
was  in  charge  of  some  twenty-eight  Itoys  from  nine  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  all  occupied  at  tlie  low,  stjuare  tables  standing 
ID  duu>>le  rank  down  the  room.  Canlboard  slips,  and  scraps 
of  bright-colored  paper,  strewed  the  floor ;  boxes  and  watch- 
cases  and  every  possible  application  of  Bristol-board  in 
process  of  manufacttire  at  some  of  the  tables ;  at  others  sat 
little  workmen,  blowing  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing  of 
their  wire  saws,  —  blowing  the  dust  away,  in  fact,  from  the 
delicate  tracery  as  they  carved  it.  All  were  dressed  in  the 
clothes  of  the  asylum :  dark  cloth  trousers  and  waistcoat, 
and  that  most  practical  of  working  garments,  a  belted,  stout 
blue  linen  blouse. 

There  were  boys  with  crutches  placed  against  their  seats, 
ready  to  hand ;  boys  with  irons  round  their  thin  ankles : 
lame  boys,  indeed,  of  every  variety ;  boys  half  paralyzed ; 
others  with  their  ten  fingers  so  crumpled  and  twistetl  by  a 
cruel  freak  of  nature,  it  seemed  miraculous  they  could  ever 
learn  the  functions  of  human  hands;  hunchbacked  boys 
also  were  there,  perhaps  occupying  the  best  vantage-ground 
for  success.  Scrofula  lies  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  deform¬ 
ities  which  these  unfortunates  have  had  born  with  them ; 
the  hunchback  is  rarely  of  the  number.  Scrolula  saps  all  the 
vital  functions,  and,  though  acute  but  in  one  limb,  debili¬ 
tates  all  the  others  more  or  less.  One  small  Ouasimo^lo 
was,  by  special  permission,  this  afternoon,  copying  some 
foli  ttions,  and  with  the  care  and  accuracy  of  a  mediteval 
illuminator.  As  he  sut  at  work,  his  head  quite  disappeared 
below  the  hea])ed  shoulders,  and  I  felt  something  like 
a  shock  on  beholding  the  weird  beauty  of  his  pale  face,  as  it 
turned  with  a  quiet,  sell-reliant  pride  to  meet  the  director’s 
eyes.  One  must  nut  look  for  tne  bashfulness  and  pretty 
gaucheries  of  childhood  within  the  realms  of  crutches:  such 
things  vanish  w  ith  the  first  consciousness  of  an  exceptional 
destiny. 

“  1  make  all  the  boys  learn  drawing,”  said  the  director: 
“  the  accuracy  of  touch,  and  precision  of  visual  measure¬ 
ment,  given  by  it  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  supplying  any 
natural  manual  tleficiency.  I  never  allow  a  boy  to  attempt 
any  more  delicate  kind  of  our  work  until  he  can  handle  a 
pencil  freely.” 

We  moved  on  to  a  table  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
where  a  boy  about  ten  years  old,  straight  in  shoulder  and 
limb  as  boy  need  be,  stood  deeply  engrossed  before  a  glue- 
pot  and  great  pile  of  cardboard  slips.  Surely  he  was  no 
cripple. 

*•  How  does  the  box  get  on  ?  ”  asked  my  companion. 

“  All  right,  sir :  see,  sir  I  ”  And  the  boy  held  out  a 
little  box,  the  bevelled  lid  neatly  papered  by  hands  with 
but  two  fingers  on  each.  A  short  time  before,  the  boy 
could  do  noting  but  eat  with  those  maimed  hands  :  now 
he  could  write  prettily,  draw  a  little,  and  use  edge-tools 
with  perfect  accuracy  and  skill.  His  affliction  had  been 
far  surpassed  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  one 
finger  only  on  each  hand  ;  but  so  well,  too,  had  he  applied 
himself  to  circumvent  his  deficiencies  that  he  b^ame 
quite  famous  in  the  institution  for  his  handiwork,  and  is 
now  earning  his  living  outside  its  walls.  What  must  the 
fate  of  such  a  boy  hare  been  if  he  had  not  met  with  the 
patient  care,  the  unwearied  help  and  encouragement,  given 
there  I 

Gluing  processes  seemed  to  involve  the  most  absorbing 
satisfaction  to  the  operators :  three  little  hunchbacks,  with 
a  big  glue-pot  between  them,  were  evidently  in  a  sort  of 
seventh  heaven  while  building  the  wall  of  a  giant  bonbon- 
nibre.  Its  prototype,  made  by  them,  was  a  wonder  of  card- 


architecture  :  its  ivory-like  columns  supporting  a  fantastic 
cornice ;  the  wall  behind  gorgeous  with  plaited  silk ;  the  lid 
a  marvel  of  fairy  ingenuity.  Seugnot  frtreii  would  have 
held  it  a  cheCd  aucre.  llie  designs  lor  these  things  are 
all  made  by  the  Herr  Director.  A  great  glass  case,  occu¬ 
pying  one  end  of  the  room,  was  filled  with  a  multitudinous 
display  of  pretty  things  of  the  kind,  and  still  more  artistic 
brackets,  crucifixes,  card-trays,  delicately  carved  au  jour 
in  various  woods.  Whilst  looking  at  them,  I  mentioned 
the  old  masks  that  had  at  first  brought  me  acquainted. 

“  Traditions  of  tliose  famous  specimens  ot  zoology  still 
exist,”  said  the  director,  “  among  the  boys ;  and  the  very 
moulds  for  the  musks  are  preserved  in  a  store-closet.  We 
occasionally  have  such  things  to  make  still  in  carnival 
time.  1  am  very  glad  when  such  an  order  comes,  the  boys 
take  such  delight  in  the  work.  Hut  as  we  endeavor  to 
make  the  institution  selt-supporting  as  much  as  possible, 
our  industries  must  be  ruled  by  the  demand  outside.  Pa¬ 
pier  mache  for  room-decoration  was  largely  made  here  at 
the  time  you  speak  of:  now  it  is  never  asked  lor  except  in 
this  Ibrm.”  And  he  took  down  a  stag’s  head,  very  care- 
ftdly  moulded,  to  be  afterwards  fitted  with  real  antlers. 
The  papier  mache  so  employed  is,  however,  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and,  though  perfectly  light,  will  bear  any  amount  of 
rough  usage  with  impunity. 

1  inquired  if  the  Iwys  generally  followed  the  trades  thus 
learned. 

“  Not  in  the  majority  of  instances,”  was  the  reply ; 
“  but  the  end  chiefly  sought  by  the  institution  is  obtained 
when  the  boys  achieve  the  manual  dexterity  the  employ¬ 
ments  here  give.  On  their  leaving,  if  of  very  poor  parents, 
they  are  apprenticed  tK>m  our  luuds  to  some  suitable  trade, 
and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  masters  for  them. 
By  the  first  statutes  made,  no  boy  was  admitted  to  the  asy¬ 
lum  under  twelve  years  of  age  ;  but  as  preference  is  given 
to  the  poorest  candidates,  it  was  soon  found  expedient  to 
relax  the  rule.  The  task  of  their  physical  education,  es¬ 
pecially,  is  far  easier  when  commenced  quite  early.  Parents 
too  often  trade  on  a  child’s  deformity :  the  poor  creature  is 
driven  out  to  beg  until  it  grows  to  lixe  the  occupation,  and 
better  things  for  it  are  soon  almost  impossible.  The  vanity 
thus  engendered  is  a  strange  mural  phenomenon.” 

Among  other  instances,  the  director  mentioned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  an  illustration  of  it.  An  unusually  clever  little 
hunchback  had  been  admitted  into  the  iusiitutiun:  he  was 
ten  years  of  age,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  rove  about 
the  country  alone  for  weeks  together.  The  first  time  he 
went  to  church,  no  sooner  was  he  within  the  walls  than  he 
dropped  suddenly  to  the  ground,  his  limbs  fell  out  of  joint, 
and  he  commenced  foaming  at  the  mouth.  The  more  the 
crowd  gathered  round  him,  the  worse  he  grew.  The  mas¬ 
ter  brought  him  home,  quite  terror-stricken. 

I,”  said  the  director,  “  suspected  a  trick  :  accompanied 
him  myself  the  next  tiunday ;  and  took  him  sharply  by  the 
collar  just  when  he  was  prepared  to  fail.  My  touch  pre¬ 
vented  the  fit;  and  he  afterwards  confessed  he  always 
‘  took  one  when  he  got  among  a  lot  of  people  :  it  was  nice 
to  have  them  all  looking  at  him.’  With  judicious  treat¬ 
ment  he  became  one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  institution. 
“  By  judicious  treatment,”  added  the  Herr,  “  1  do  not 
mean  moral  instruction  merely :  nothing,  we  find,  tends  so 
much  to  raise  the  boys’  self-respect  as  physical  education  : 
the  gymnastic  ground,  drill  exercise,  and  plentiful  bathing 
have  a  wonderful  effect.  The  gymnastic  feats  some  of 
those  crippled  little  creatures  pertorm  would  puzzle  many 
a  boy  sound  in  mind  and  limb  :  it  is  above  all  things,  per¬ 
haps,  their  greatest  delight :  the  only  difficulty  is  to  re¬ 
strain  them  from  overtryiug  their  strength.” 

All  the  boys  are  under  constant  surgical  supervision,  and 
every  medical  alleviation  is  at  their  service :  many  have 
been  restored,  by  careful  treatment,  to  the  complete  use  of 
their  limbs.  By  singular  good  fortune  the  Herr  Director 
is  himself  learned  in  orthopaedic  science,  and  has  effected, 
since  his  appointment,  some  important  improvements  in  the 
artificial  limbs  previously  made  in  Germany. 

Looking  over  a  syllabus  of  the  day’s  tasks,  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  stenography  (shuit-hand)  down  among 
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them.  “  An  innovation  of  mine,”  exclaimed  the  director ; 

its  success  with  the  lads  certainly  justifies  it.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
fession  they  may  often  be  able  to  follow,  —  requires  no 
outlay  of  capital  in  its  pursuit,”  he  added,  smiling.  “  But 
you  mu^-t  see  what  we  can  do  in  it,  though  few  of  the  lads 
accomplish  more  than  sixty  wonls  in  the  minute.”  Tlien 
he  summoned  a  little  blue-eyed  lame  boy,  carvinz  an  ink- 
stand,  gave  him  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  then  rapidly  read 
a  paragrajth  from  a  newspaper.  At  the  end  of  four  min¬ 
utes  the  lK)y  had  phonogrm)hed  three  hundred  and  sixty 
wonls,  omitting  none.  “  This  is  one  of  my  best  crafVsmen 
too,”  saiil  the  Herr.  Tlten  addressing  him,  “  You  must 
show  that  little  picture-frame.” 

« It  is  in  the  cabinet  workshop,  sir.” 

“  Then  go  with  us  there.” 

The  cabinet  workshop  proved  a  small  room,  evidently 
devoted  to  tasks  of  great  delicacy,  for  which  the  observance 
of  strict  onler  is  of  spt*cial  necessity.  Carpenters’  benches 
lined  the  walls :  lx)xcs  of  tools  8too<l  about.  But  I  had  no 
time  to  look  an)und  ere  the  little  stenographer  took  a  frame 
from  the  wall,  and  held  it,  smiling,  towards  me.  It  was 
really  an  exquisite  bit  of  workmanship.  On  a  broad  band 
of  dark  wood  were  inlaid  a  wonderful  intaglio  of  scrolls, 
foliation,  V»irils,  and  shells,  in  metal,  ivory,  and  mother-of- 
pearl:  the  fcatliers  in  the  birds’  wings  still  awaited  engrav- 
in<T.  'Tlie  lK»y  flushed  with  pleasure  at  my  praise. 

“  Who  helj)ed  you  to  carve  and  inlay  this  ?  ” 

“  Just  nobody,  sir.” 

The  original,  of  which  this  was  a  copy,  was  a  gem  of 
French  Renaissance  work,  and  had  been  brought  by  the 
director  from  Paris  for  the  pui^)se.  Unfortunately  there 
is  little  demand  for  work  of  the  kind  in  Munich. 

We  pas:  ed  on  to  the  great  dining-hall,  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions  as  the  schoolroom,  and  1  learned  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  bill  of  fare.  For  breakfast  the  boys  have  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  ami  a  white  roll ;  for  dinner,  soup,  meat, 
vegetables;  pmlilings  on  tlie  fast-days,  instead  of  meat;  and 
on  Sundays  and  red-letter  days,  roast  joints  and  beer. 
Stewed  fruit  is  always  an  important  item  as  an  entremet. 
Supper  consists  of  soup  and  bread  and  cheese,  or  some 
tii^le  substitutes  for  the  latter. 

'ITien  we  passed  up  stairs.  “  Our  dormitory,”  said  the 
director  regretfully  “  <loes  not  fulfil  modern  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements,  now  our  inmates  have  so  greatly  increase<l. 
TTie  workshop  down  stairs  was  designed  for  an  infirmary ; 
but  its  position  and  north  window  make  it  quite  inappli¬ 
cable.  Next  sessions  we  hope  to  get  funds  granted  for  re¬ 
building  the  place :  then  these  deficiencies  will  be  remedied, 
and  space,  I  no|K‘,  provided  for  at  least  double  the  number 
of  our  inmates.  The  comparative  expenses  so  involved 
will  be  actually  on  a  diminishing  ratio,  as  the  staff  of  offi¬ 
cials  will  need  scarce  any  modification.” 

'The  dormitory  door  stood  open,  and  very  fresh  and  pleas¬ 
ant  it  looked  ;  but  the  little  beds  were,  perhaps,  too  closely 
ranked  together.  All  had  good  horse-hair  mattresses, 
feather  pillows,  blankets,  linen  sheets,  and  a  pluraeau  above 
all.  A  little  shelf  pulled  out  of  the  bedstead-frame  to  make 
a  seat.  A  night-table  with  drawers  for  hair-brush  and 
comb  stoo<l  by  each.  Wardrobes  for  the  boys’  clothes 
occupied  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  washing  apparatus 
the  other. 

'The  jirivate  apartments  of  the  schoolmaster  (the  indus¬ 
trial  master  is  non-resident)  and  of  the  Herr  Director  ad¬ 
join  the  great  dormitory.  I  had  a  strange  sensation  as, 
accepting  the  Herr’s  courteous  invitation,  I  followed  him 
into  nis  private  domain,  and  found  myself  carried  away  by 
magic,  as  it  were,  from  out  the  concentration  of  afflictions 
gathered  together  beneath  our  feet,  into  some  calm,  old- 
world,  Gothic  sanctum  for  studious  leisure.  On  shelves 
enriched  with  curious  carving,  stood  dignified  folios  and 
octavos,  gorgeous  with  renaissance  gildings,  quaint  ancient 
flagons,  grim  antique  weapons  and  armor,  multitudinous 
precious  waifs  of  tlie  past,  from  imperial  seals  of  miraculous 
intricacy,  cabinets  anil  caskets  where  rich  burghers  of  old 
kept  their  treasures,  disinterred  rings  and  relics,  and  care¬ 
fully  preserved  gay  tajtestry,  all  hung,  or  niched,  half  hid¬ 
den  in  the  dark  carved  work  that  veiled  the  wall.  In  the 


centre  of  the  room  the  present  asserted  itself  in  an  easel 
bearing  an  almost  finished  oil  picture.  “  I  have  not  much 
time  for  such  things  now,”  said  the  director,  in  reference 
to  it ;  “  hut  I  let  it  stand  there  from  month  to  month  as  a 
tacit  promise  to  finish  it  some  day.”  The  subject  was  an 
antique  gateway,  with  a  peasant-bridal  passing  beneath  it : 
no  indefinite  amateur  work,  —  the  colors  too  bri'dit  and 
transparent.  Then,  whilst  talking  of  many  thiiigs,  my 
companion  produced  a  portfolio  of  water  and  oil  sketches, 
lightly  touched,  full  of  life  and  character, — a  chronicle 
gathered  in  old  vacations,  of  the  strange  wild  region  of  the' 
B.iyerishe  Wald.  Then  I  lingered  too  willingly'’over  other 
(ortlblios  of  rare  engravings,  till  I  felt  I  must  linger  no 
onger.  Bidding  farewell  to  the  tranquil  little  Cosmos  of 
art,  I  descended  w  ith  my  kind  guide  to  the  ground-flwr 
once  more.  From  tlie  schoolroom  came  a  great  humming 
and  buzzing  of  excited  talk  and  shrill  laughter.  My  dou- 
ble-nosed  friend  sat  gazing  at  the  schoolroom  door  in  eai'cr 
exjK-ctancy.  “  The  ^ys  are  going  to  drill,”  explained  The 
Herr  Director.  Another  moment,  and  out  they  all  came 
forming  at  once  in  line.  They  were  presently  marshalled 
on  the  grass-plot  outside,  under  direction  of  the  drill-mas¬ 
ter,  and  performing  “  platoon  ”  with  the  precision  and 
gravity  of  veteran  grenadiers.  When  drill  was  over,  they 
hurried  off  to  the  gymnastic  ground ;  and  I  soon  saw  such 
terrific  centrifugal  spinning,  such  traiieze  tricks,  that  made 
me  imagine  all  that  limping,  maimed  humanity  was  en¬ 
dowed  by  sudden  magic  with  the  agility  of  monkeys.  But 
I  couhl  delay  no  longer  :  so,  after  a  grateful  farewell  to  the 
hind  Herr  Director,  the  little  green  gate  swung  behind  me 
once  more,  whilst  the  double-nosed  mystery  gazed  after  me 
wiih  jmnsive,  doubting  eyes. 

Ilere  my  task  closes ;  but  I  cannot  hay  down  my  pen 
without  briefly  telling  the  story,  learned  by  me  some  days 
subseipiently,  of  one  of  those  crippled  lioys  of  the  Austalt  I 
had  visited.  A  poor  woman  was  left  widowed  some  thirty 
ye.ar8  ago,  with  many  children,  one  a  cripple.  Her  com¬ 
mune  sent  him  to  the  asylum,  paying  his  fees.  From  al¬ 
most  helplessness,  by  careful  treatment,  he  soon  was  able 
to  develop  an  unusual  artistic  taste  and  dexterity.  He 
left  the  institution  at  fifteen,  an  accomplished  art-workman, 
heljied  to  supiairt  his  mother  and  younger  brothers  for 
some  years,  and  is  now  a  celebrity  in  his  native  country, 
complimented  by  royalty,  sought  by  theatre-managers, 
whenever  a  public  festival  needs  graceful  decoration.  Not 
a  rich  man,  pt  rhaps,  but  one  of  the  happiest  in  his  simple 
indejH'iidence :  unwearied  in  the  work  he  loves  as  only  the 
born  artist  loves  the  work  his  genius  makes  a  part  of  him¬ 
self.  But  for  that  Cripple’s  Home  he  must  have  been  con¬ 
demned  to  hopeless  pauperism. 


THE  WALHALLA. 

If  the  English  traveller  ventured  to  speak  without  re¬ 
serve,  he  would  perhaps  sav  that  he  sometimes  felt  slightly 
bored  with  modern  art  in  Germany.  You  come  from  Nu¬ 
remberg  the  old  to  Ratisbon  the  older ;  and  hardly  have  you 
glanced  at  the  cathedral  when  you  are  rushed  at  by  half  a 
dozen  cabmen  who  contend  for  the  privilege  of  driving  you 
oil  to  the  Walhalla,  which  King  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  to  his 
own  entire  satisfaction,  built  upon  a  hill  six  miles  from 
Ratisbon.  This  edifice,  which  cost  nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  would  be  called  in  homely  English  “  King 
Lewis’s  folly.”  It  is  about  as  suitable  to  the  place  and  time 
where  it  finds  itself  as  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts’s  Market  Hall 
is  to  Bethnal  Green.  We  commit  many  absurdities  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  we  could  hardly  have  conceived  the  grotesque  hlea 
of  constructing  an  imitation  of  a  Greek  temple  in  order  to 
place  in  it  the  busts  of  deceased  Englishmen  who  might  be 
deemed  to  have  dune  eminent  service  to  their  country.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  has,  indeed,  been  done  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  IS  perhaps  contemplated  at  the  Albert  Hall ;  but  then  we 
are  nut  responsible  as  a  nation  for  the  proceedings  of  any 
company  of  private  speculators.  This  German  edifice,  being 
stocked  with  mere  bodiless  heads,  might,  perhaps,  deserve  to 
be  called  Golgotha  rather  than  ^Valhalla.  It  might  be 
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thou'ht  thit  King  Lewis  had  been  a  professor  of  phre-  I 
nolo>|)',  but  that  roguery,  except,  perhaps,  in  its  very  highest 
fornfs,  is  unrepresented  in  his  coUection.  Tiiere  is,  indeed, 
one  merit  in  his  design  to  which  Englishmen  must  be  sen¬ 
sible,  since  it  frequently  occurs  to  us  to  rnise  a  subscription 
for  a  statue  of  some  eminent  person  ;  and  when  we  have  got 
our  statue  we  cannot  tell  where  to  put  it.  Perhaps  the 
magnificent  structure  at  Bethnal  Green,  which  declines  to 
become  a  fish-market,  might  succeed  as  a  AValhalla;  and 
if  certain  of  our  public  monuments,  including  what  remains 
of  the  statue  in  Leicester  Square,  were  placed  there,  noltody 
need  see  them  unless  so  ilisjtosed.  Let  it  not  be  underst<x)d 
that  we  s[)e  ik  otherwise  thtin  with  admiration  of  the  Market 
Hall  at  Bethnal  Green  as  a  building :  still  less  that  we  do  not 
appreciate  and  honor  the  munificent  generosity  of  which  it 
is  a  monument ;  but  there  is,  neverth^ess,  the  dreadful  dilB- 
cnlty  of  discovering  what  is  to  be  done  with  it.  Even  King 
Lewis’s  temple  might  l>e  tolerated  if  it  were  likely  to  stand 
alone ;  but  Germany  has  wealth,  and  believes  that  she  has 
taste  ;  and  her  tendency  towards  classic  art,  or  what  is  called 
so,  may  impose  on  the  English  tourist  who  does  the  country 
metho  lically  with  his  guide-lxmk  an  overwhelming  burden 
duriujt  the  next  few  years.  Let  us  venture  on  the  extrava¬ 
gant  supiwsition  that  this  country  sent  an  army  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  which  g  lined  a  victory,  and  that  an  enterprising  artist 
designed  a  group  representing  Cornet  Campbell  of  the  Scots 
Greys  returning  to  the  embrace  of  his  family  in  a  bushy,  sur- 
roun  led  with  a  laurel  wreath,  instead  of  the  wide-awake 
which  that  gallant  officer  would  have  assumed  at  the  first 
convenient  opinirtunity.  We  should  all  ridicule  the  sort  of 

ticture  which  is  now  e.xhibited  by  a  townsman  of  .Vlbert 
tiirer  for  the  gnitification  of  patriotic  Germany.  We  have 
hearil  that  the  desire  for  glory  is  the  infirmity  of  noble 
minds ;  and  certainly  an  Englishman  would  be  thought  to 
be  as  mad  .as  a  hatter  who  desired  to  add  a  model  of  his 
head  to  a  collection  of  blocks  in  a  Walhalla.  According 
to  the  guide-book,  this  Germ.an  edifice  contains  fourte  n 
“  warrior-virgins  of  the  ancient  German  paradise,”  and  six 
“  Victories ;  ”  and  if  the  stone  and  marble  work  is  to  be  in 
proiKirtiou  to  the  military  exploits  of  Germany,  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  the  artists  of  the  country  should  under¬ 
take  a  wholesale  order  without  delay.  The  modern  Ger¬ 
man  soldier  might  perhaps  think  that  a  “  warrior-virgin  ” 
who  would  condescend  to  employ  herself  in  perpetually 
drawing  beer  would  be  tin  agreeable,  although  unscriptural, 
element  of  paradise.  Three  centuries  ago,  when  a  valiant 
German  died,  they  carveil  his  shield  of  arms,  and  placed  it 
in  a  Gothic  church.  Now  they  place  a  barl)er’s  block 
shapcil  in  his  likeness  in  a  Grecian  temple.  The  best  of 
the  joke  is,  that  King  Lewis  considered  that  his  curious 
com|)oiind  of  Greek  and  barbaric  p.aganism  had  a  Chris¬ 
tian  character,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  th.al  his  sensitive 
orthodoxy  would  not  concede  to  Luther  a  place  in  his  Wal¬ 
halla.  If  Luther  himself  could  have  been  consulted,  he 
might,  fKjrhaps,  h.ave  declined  the  honor,  which  was  con¬ 
ferred  ujX)n  him  after  the  king’s  abdication.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  bust  of  the  inevitable  Gutenberg,  whose  statue 
prmluces  itself  in  Germany  as  frequently  as  the  Jlarquis  of 
Gr.anby’s  picture  occurs  on  English  signbo.ards;  and  there 
are  also  busts  of  the  early  emperors,  including  Rudolph  of 
Hapshurg,  who  has  received  from  his  grateful  country  a 
very  unsteady  pair  of  legs  at  Nuremberg,  and  no  legs  at  all 
in  this  Walhalla  near  Katisbon.  The  picture  of  this  em¬ 
peror  in  the  town-hall  of  Nuremberg  has  the  legs  placed 
wide  apart,  as  if  their  owner  found  a  difficulty  in  steadying 
himself,  and  was  holding  on  to  the  ball  and  cup  in  his  right 
hand  under  a  confused  belief  that  it  supported  him,  instead 
of  his  supporting  it ;  and  if  he  were  an  Englishman  we 
should  suppose  him  to  be  remarking  that  he  is  all  right. 
If  the  portraits  of  emperors,  like  giants  in  caravans,  have  a 
tendency  to  become  groggy  in  the  legs,  it  may  be  wise  to 
substitute  busts ;  and  doubtless  the  plan  adopted  by  King 
Lewis  relieves  the  artist  from  many  difficulties  of  costume, 
while  it  enitbles  Germans  of  aspiring  mind  to  promise  them¬ 
selves  pl.aces  in  the  Walhalla  more  reasonably  than  an  Eng¬ 
lish  barrister  and  his  mother  and  aunts  destine  him  for  the 
woolsiick. 


To  walk  six  miles  along  a  muddy  road  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  Walhalla  stands,  would  be  ratlier  irritating  if 
there  were  not  a  certain  decency  in  placing  this  heathen 
temple  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  cathedral  of  Katis¬ 
bon.  It  happened  that  the  crown  prince  lately  visited  this 
ancient  and  famous  city ;  and,  of  course,  he  was  taken  to 
that  modern  wonder,  the  Walhalla,  which  he  carefully  in- 
sjKicted,  as  if  he  were  choosing  a  nice  place  for  his  own  bust 
to  occupy  hereafter.  The  reception  of  the  crown  prince  by 
the  Bavarian  village  on  which  Walhalla  looks  down  was  a 
much  more  interesting  sight  than  the  blue  and  gold  ceiling 
and  marble  pillars  of  that  edifice.  These  Bavarian  villagers 
can  enter  Walhalla  every  day,  if  they  do  not  prefer,  as  they 
probably  do,  to  contemplate  the  interior  of  one  of  their  beer- 
jMJts ;  anil,  besides,  they  would  rightly  consider  that  a  live 
crown  prince  was  worth  any  quantity  of  busts  of  defunct 
kaisers.  The  prince  and  his  party  were  allowed  an  undis¬ 
turbed  insjHiction  of  the  interior,  while  curiosity  urged,  and 
decency  forbade,  villagers  and  strangers  to  |)eep  through  the 
imperfectly  closed  doors.  It  may,  perhaps,  never  be  known 
whether  the  crown  prince  put  on  a  pair  of  the  hideous 
slipjiers  by  which  the  feet  of  ordinsiry  visitors  are  prevented 
from  scratching  the  marble  floor.  But  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  even  Louis  le  Grand  could  not  have  looked  kinglier  in 
those  slippers.  There  are  assembled  outside  the  temple  its 
custodians  in  the  blue  coat  of  the  Bavarian  service,  some 
villagers  in  their  best  clothes,  others  as  tliey  have  left  the 
plough,  and  two  or  three  tourists.  The  little  army  of  ob¬ 
servation  hastily  forms  itself  as  the  crown  prince  emerges. 
The  village  girls  “  ctirry  ”  their  bompiets.  The  head  man 
“  maizes  ready  ”  with  his  speech.  The  tourists  are  at  “  eyes 
front.”  The  crown  prince  receives  the  flowers  kindly, 
while  signifying  by  expressive  p.'intomime  his  dread  of  an 
oration :  whereupon  the  head  man  takes  it  out  as  well  as  he 
can  in  cheering,  at  which,  however,  B.ivariaus  are  very  poor 
performers.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  temple,  its 
position  deserves  unqualified  commendation.  It  stands  on 
a  hill  of  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  Danube  flows.  Behind  the  a|)ectator, 
as  he  looks  south,  are  the  dark  hills  of  the  B.ivarian  forest, 
which  here  come  close  uptin  the  river.  Before  him  is  the 
fertile  plain  of  Straubing,  through  which  the  shining  river 
winds,  and  across  which,  on  a  clear  day,  he  iiiiiy  see  the 
snow-clad  Alps.  On  his  right  are  the  town  of  Katisbon  and 
the  hills  which  shut  from  nis  view  the  ujqier  course  of  the 
river  and  the  towns  of  IngolsUidt  and  Donauwdrth.  On 
his  left,  the  same  river  flows  on  and  on  to  Pass.m,  Linz,  Vi¬ 
enna,  Belgrade,  and  the  Black  Sea.  As  the  crown  prince 
stands  on  that  hill,  the  visible  emlKxliiucnt  of  the  strength 
and  unity  of  Germany  in  the  present,  the  mental  contrast 
is  inevitable  with  the  reverses  which  Germany  sutlcred  in 
the  past,  when  she  was  weak  because  she  was  divided.  In 
1805,  and  again  in  1809,  this  hill  looked  down  ujHjn  the 
march  of  a  French  army  which  had  defeated  Austria  as 
completely  as  the  army  of  the  crown  prince  lately  defeated 
France.  On  the  first  occasion,  Prussia  would  not,  and  on 
the  second  .'he  could  not,  help  Austria.  It  seemed  as  much 
a  law  of  nature  that  France  should  divide  and  conquer  Ger¬ 
many  as  that  the  Danube  should  flow  down  from  the  Black 
Forest  to  the  Black  Sea.  Once,  indeed,  the  French  were 
driven  from  the  valley  of  the  Danulje,  and  forced  to  seek 
retiige  beyond  the  Rhine ;  but  that  was  when  an  English 
general  and  army  gave  cohesion  and  power  to  the  German 
Empire.  Tliis  same  hill  has  seen  the  scarlet  coats  of  English 
trooirers  employed,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  in  ravaging 
Bavaria  to  punish  the  elector  for  ailhcring  to  France  against 
the  emperor.  When  we  see  Bavaria  exulting  in  recent  vic¬ 
tories,  wherein  her  troops  bore  honorable  part,  we  cannot 
but  remember  that,  when  Austria,  fighting  the  battle  of  Ger¬ 
many,  was  utterly  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Katisbon,  that 
city  was  given  to  the  elector  as  the  rewanl  of  services  to 
France.  Three  of  the  greatest  generals  that  the  world  has 
*  seen  have  led  armies  over  the  district  upon  which  now  looks 
down  the  representative  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  military 
p<iwers.  First  came  Gustavus  Adolphus,  against  whom  Tilly, 
defending  the  passage  of  the  Lech,  received  the  wound  of 
which  he  died  at  Ingolstadt.  Ou  the  very  uext  hill  to  that 


on  which  the  crown  prince  8tiind!i,  there  stood  a  fortress, 
which  the  Swedes,  nut  witliuut  help  uf  £n<:lish  and  Scot- 
tbh  soldiers,  captured  and  destroyed.  After  Gust.avus 
Adolphus  came  Marlboruuzh,  whose  first  gre.'it  battle  with 
the  French  and  their  ally,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  was 
fuught  a  few  miles  above  Donauwbrth.  After  Marlborough 
came  Napoleon,  who  twice  o^tened  the  road  to  Vienna  by 
victories  gaine<l  in  this  same  <listrict.  And  now  there  stands 
looking  over  it  a  figure  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  an  English  gentleman  inspecting  an  estate,  with  a 
view  to  introducing  an  impnived  drainage.  The  cn>wn 
prince,  if  not  a  great  general,  has  borne  a  prominent  part 
in  great  military  events;  an<l  {leaiaits  of  the  district  may 
well  boast  that  oueof  the  loremost  men  of  the  age  has  been 
to  visit  them. 


FRENCH  CONSCRIPTION. 

For  the  liist  fortnight  young  France  has  been  pulling 
ticket!  out  of  the  conscription-lxjxe'',  and  wry  faces  along 
with  them.  During  a  fortnight  more,  the  man- lotteries  will 
be  continued  in  the  provinces;  and  then  the  republic  will 
stand  provided  with  ihe  list  army  to  be  levied  under  the 
system  of  1832.  The  conscription  formalities  are  entertain¬ 
ing  to  witness  for  those  who  t.ke  no  part  in  them ;  but  they 
are  never  gay,  even  in  Paris.  It  is  all  very  wt  11  to  deck 
one’s  heatl-iiress  with  tricolored  streamers,  to  pin  the  unlucky 
ticket  one  has  drawn  jauntily  to  the  crown  of  it,  to  trudge 
twelve  of  a  row  with  brother  conscripts,  all  bawling  the 
“  Chant  du  Depart,”  and  to  be  generally  beery  for  two  days 
and  a  night.  But  this  does  not  constitute  gladness  of  heart. 
If  one  could  follow  to  his  garret  the  Parisian  vx-gatnin  who 
is  just  turneil  twenty,  and  whose  ticket  entitles  him  to  be 
shot  at  for  his  country’s  sake  during  the  next  seven  ^’ears,  at 
the  rate  of  a  sou  a  day,  one  might  see  a  cuiious  picture  of 
animal  grief,  not  much  tempered  by  patriotism.  Paris  is  all 
to  this  pale  faced,  pert-bingued  hero;  and  the  memories  of 
it  must  come  back  to  him  very  fresh  and  alluring  as  he  sits 
rubbing  the  knuckles  of  his  thii  hands  into  those  habitu- 
ady  shrewd  and  mocking  e/es  of  his.  At  five  he  was  cast 
loo.se  into  the  streets,  merry  in  his  rags,  deft  at  clearing 
puddles,  defu-r  still  at  making  grimaces  when  coachmen 
shouted  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Older  gamins  taught 
him  to  charcoal  his  name,  and  those  of  public  men,  on  newly- 

fiainted  walls,  to  wait  for  scraps  outside  barrack-gates  at 
bur,  P..M.,  when  soup  and  beef  are  eaten,  to  dip  his  fingers 
into  those  tubs  of  stewed  prunes  and  brown  sugar  which 
stand  outside  grocers’  doors.  By  and  by  he  learned  to  fill  up 
his  days  for  himself.  In  the  morning  he  tramped  abreast  of 
the  regimental  bands  leading  battalions  to  target  practice  at 
Vincennes,  to  mameuvres  at  Longchamps,  or  to  parade  at 
the  Tuileries.  In  the  afternoon  he  picked  up  cigar-ends  on 
the  boulevards,  sat  fishing  ineffectually  but  blithely  for  gud¬ 
geon,  with  a  string  and  a  crooked  pin,  under  the  bridges  of 
the  Cite,  or  hung  about  newspaper  offices,  where,  if  there 
were  a  special  edition  coming  out,  he  would  be  intrusted 
with  a  few  copies  on  depositing  some  portion  of  his  raiment 
(generally  his  shoes)  as  a  guarantee  for  the  receipts.  'The 
evening  found  him  flattening  his  nose  against  restaurant- 
windows,  opening  the  doors  of  carriages  outside  theatres, 
begging  for  counter-marks,  which  he  re-sold  if  he  could,  or 
mounting  guard  at  stage-entrances,  and  coaxing  silver  money 
out  of  actresses  who  happened  to  be  in  a  good  humor  firom 
being  applauded.  That  reck-a-day  life  of  his  was  a  per¬ 
petual  holiday,  and  yet  a  perpetual  lesson ;  for  who  so  versed 
as  this  gamin  in  the  unpuolished  facts  of  contemporary  his¬ 
tory  ?  If  any  man  of  importance  were  married,  buried,  or 
beheaded ;  if  there  were  a  big  trial,  a  fire,  a  state-pageant,  a 
revolution,  —  there  was  he  to  the  fhint,  peering,  and  seeing 
as  much  of  the  sight  as  could  be  witnessed  gratis.  Then  he 

gambolled  home ;  and  it  was  his  glib  tongue  that  retailed 
lose  picturesque  accounts  of  the  occurrence  which,  borne 
from  ear  to  ear  on  the  lips  of  an  imaginative  people,  be¬ 
came  accepted  as  the  “  popular  version,  ”  —  Uiat  stum- 
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bling-block  of  perplexitv  to  the  tru'hful  historian.  Yes 
indeed  :  it  was  a  joyous  fife;  and  every  day  of  it  mu»t  beam 
under  the  touch  of  memory  like  a  pearl  on  a  chaplet;  and 
yet  now  they  are  g^ing  to  take  the  poor  gamin,  sheathe 
Ills  meagre  legs  in  red  trousers,  and  teach  him  the  art  of 
suppressing  his  neighbor.  He  whose  will  was  as  free  as  the 
sparrow’s  or  the  gadfl>’s,  he  who  dethroned  Cmsar,  and  may¬ 
be  helped  to  set  his  eountry’s  capitol  on  fire,  will  be  fettered 
by  regulations,  the  military  code,  and  the  gear  of  the  guard- 
room.  They  will  pipeclay  him,  crop  him,  drill  him.  They 
will  hint  to  him  that  he  had  best  walk  upright  as  a  ramrod, 
salute  his  superiors,  behave  himself  in  the  streets,  and  throw 
less  levity  into  his  relations  with  the  other  sex.  No  wonder 
he  snivels  and  sobs.  No  wonder  that  when  his  bimiie 
amie  comes  in  from  her  work  she  finds  him  looking  limp 
as  a  washed-out  rag.  She  asks  what’s  up ;  and  he  {xiints 
mutely  to  the  paper  number  on  his  i  ip  Thon  she,  too, 
sits  down  and  sobs,  not  without  a  few  siib-iUuugLts  ,is  o 
whether  she  hail  not  better  now  take  up  with  young  Jules, 
the  wheel-wright,  who  drew  an  exemption  number  last 
year. 

Your  bumpkin  conscript  is  not  a  less  afflicted  Frenchman 
than  his  brotner  of  Paris ;  but  his  grief  assumes  a  more  public 
f  rm.  He  has  no  sooner  realized  the  fact  that  he  is  to  serve 
bis  country  than  he  bleats  like  a  sheep,  and  fills  the  whole 
mnirlfi  of  his  native  village  with  his  unmanly  wailings.  His 
women  relatives,  and  the  girl  of  his  choice,  who  are  waiting 
outside,  take  up  the  dirge,  and  so  does  his  thoughtful  father, 
who  reflects  that  he  must  now  hire  a  boy  at  twelve  pounds 
a  year  to  do  some  of  the  work  which  this  son  of  his  performed. 
It  is  an  affecting  family  scene ;  and  round  and  about  are  other 
bawling  groups.  The  yellow-belted  out«ide  the 

inairie  doors  shrug  their  shoulders  imfiatiently,  and  cry, 

“  P.IS8  on,  pass  on  1  ”  to  the  string  of  hobbledehoys  who  are 
hurrying  up  every  minute  to  draw  under  the  escort  of  their 
respective  mayi  rs  (the  conscription  being  done  at  the  chief 
towns  of  cantons,  not  in  each  commune)  ;  and  pass  on  they 
do,  treading  on  one  another’s  hobnailed  heels.  At  one  end 
of  the  municipal  room  is  a  table,  and,  seated  behind  it,  the 
prefect,  the  general  of  the  military  division,  the  recruiting 
captain,  and  a  secretary.  Before  them  stands  the  instrument 
of  misery,  —  a  mahogany  cylinder  hung  on  pivots  between 
two  uprights ;  and  each  rustic,  as  his  name  is  called,  slouches 
up  to  the  table,  gives  the  box  a  touch  so  as  to  set  it  spinning, 
and,  when  the  whirring  has  stopped,  opens  the  lid,  and  dijis 
his  hand  in.  Some  dtp  at  once,  unhesitatingly  ;  but  these 
are  strong  spirits.  The  majority  sign  themselves  with  the 
cross,  mutter  invocations,  produce  a  talisman  —  generally  a 
leaden  image  of  a  saint  —  from  under  their  wai.-tcoats,  and 
reverently  kiss  the  same.  It  grieves  one  to  add,  that,  when 
the  dip  is  not  successful,  the  leaden  saint  is  often  kicked  into 
the  road wiy  with  every  manifestation  of  ignominy.  By 
twelve  o’clock  the  conscription  is  usually  over ;  and  then  the 
conscripts  troop  away,  each  band  to  its  village.  The  mayors 
stalk  ahead ;  the  women,  especially  the  young  ones,  lag  be¬ 
hind,  with  their  aprons  to  their  eyes ;  the  conscripts  stagger 
ten  or  twenty  of  a  row,  as  in  Paris,  and  try  to  drown  their 
cares  in  torrents  of  patriotic  songs  out  of  tune.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  they  will  fuddle  themselves  in  the  cabarets;  and  there 
will  be  some  old  soldier  to  cheer  them  with  tales  of  peas¬ 
ants  who  set  out  for  tlie  army  without  a  friend,  and  rose  to 
be  field-marshals  like  Soult,  or  kings  like  Bernadotte.  It  is 
only  on  the  morrow,  when  the  liquor-fumes  have  cleared 
away,  and  the  sense  of  glory  becomes  less  pre  ent  than  that 
of  coming  departuie,  and  the  loss  of  their  sweethearts,  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  wait  seven  years  for  them,  that  they 
begin  to  bleat  again.  But  throw  a  twelvemonth  on  the 
Parisian  conscript  and  on  the  raw  recruit  from  the  country, 
and  both  will  be  different  men.  The  Parisian  will  have 
ripened  into  an  easy  soldier,  self-satisfied  and  gallant ;  the 
countryman,  if  he  come  from  Normandy,  will  be  tough ;  from 
Britanny,  obedient ;  from  Burgundy,  quick ;  from  Provence, 
fiery.  Townsmen  or  rustics,  uiey  will  have  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  circumstances,  and  so  learned  the  lesson  practised 
by  many  of  us  who,  not  being  soldiers,  have  drawn  unlucky 
numbers  in  the  conscription  of  life,  and  yet  tiied  to  put  a 
smiling  face  on  the  matter. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

OsE  of  the  newest  rifles  subniited  to  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  possesses  the  advantage  that  the  cartridges  to  suit 
it  can  be  manufactured  even  on  the  field  of  battle. 

An  operative  metal-chaser  in  Paris,  named  Pierre  Marie, 
ei<^hteen,  has  had  a  piece  of  his,  in  one  act,  admitted  into 
the  riptrloiie  of  the  Gymnase  Theatre. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  London  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  journals  which  are  understooil  to  have  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation,  the  Daitff  Ttlegmph  and  the  Echo,  are  at  present 
conducted  by  two  brothers,  Messrs.  Edwin  and  Arthur  Ar¬ 
nold. 

Mb.  B.  L.  Farjeon,  author  of  “Grif,”  “Joshua  Mar¬ 
vel,”  &c.,  has  engaged  to  write  a  Christmas  story  this  year 
for  an  English  publisher.  Mr.  Farjeon  is  writing  too 
much,  and  nut  well. 

Butter  is  now  largely  manufactured  in  Paris  with  flour, 
suet,  lard,  and  unwholesome  coloring  matters ;  and,  having 
been  packed  in  little  stpare  jars  and  baskets,  it  is  sent  to 
the  suburbs  to  be  sent  buck  again  to  Paris.  In  passing 
through  the  octroi  the  greasy  compound  is  stamped  “  Brit¬ 
tany  Butter ;  ”  and  it  is  afterwards  purchased  at  from  two 
to  three  francs  a  pound. 

The  London  Court  Journal  says,  “  Mr.  John  S.  Clarke, 
the  popular  American  comedian,  has  ^lurchased  the  long 
lease  of  tlie  Charing  Cross  Theatre.  Extensive  alterations 
will  be  commenced  immediately,  and  the  reconstrueted  es¬ 
tablishment  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  handsome  and 
comfortable  theatres  in  London.  W’e  may  look  for  a  series 
of  revivals  of  the  old  comedies  by  Colman,  Morton,  and 
O’Keefe,  the  dramatic  tastes  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  being  de¬ 
cidedly  English.” 

Rossini,  says  a  Paris  gossip,  compounded  a  recipe  for 
preparing  macaroni  which  was  simply  exquisite.  He  in¬ 
serted  in  the  paste  tubes,  with  a  glass  syringe,  a  lujuid 
mixture  of  pate  de  J'oie  gras,  pigeon  and  partridge  gravy, 
and  other  dainty  ingredients,  and  superintended  the  man- 
ulacture  himselt.  W  hen  his  guests  were  unable  to  come  to 
dinner,  they  sent  tlieir  servants  for  their  portion  of  the  di¬ 
vine  tnaciironi,  and  Rossini  never  refused  it.  He  was  as 
proud  of  his  recipe  as  of  “  Guglielino  Tell.”  Some  people 
went  so  far  as  to  prefer  the  macaroni. 

M.  Thiers  seems  to  be  a  second  Admirable  Crichton. 
Besides  governing  France,  he  finds  time  for  philosophy, 
botany,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  M.  de  Lavedau, 
the  prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Vierme,  gives  the 
following  report  of  a  recent  conversation  which  he  had 
with  the  president :  “  A  few  weeks  ago  M.  Thiers  did 

me  the  honor  to  inform  me  that  he  was  occupied  with  a 
special  work,  independent  of  his  other  labors.  *  I  shall  be 
glad,’  be  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  noble  indignation,  ‘  to  con¬ 
found  materialism,  which  is  a  folly  as  well  as  a  peril. 
There  is  a  fine  book  to  be  made  on  this  subject,  and  I  have 
as  yet  only  written  the  half  of  it.  Certainly  I  devote  my¬ 
self  with  my  whole  heart  to  the  liberation  of’  the  territory, 
and  the  re-organization  of  the  country  ;  but  at  times  I  can¬ 
not  help  regretting  my  peaceable  and  cherished  studies. 
For  twelve  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  that  time  I  have  been  exploring  botany,  chemistry, 
and  natural  history,  for  arguments  against  the  detestable 
doctrine  which  leads  people  astray.  I  am  a  spiritualist,  an 
impassioned  one ;  and  I  am  anxious,  I  repeat,  to  confound 
materialism  in  the  name  of  science  and  good  sense.’  ” 

Wk  hope  that  people  who  doubt  the  power  of  the  press 
will  reconsider  their  opinion  on  reading  the  following  very 
authentic  facts  from  Paris :  The  well-known  journalist, 
who  signs  himself  “  Timotbee  Trimm  ”  (M.  Leo  Lesphsi, 
having  recently  published  in  the  Evc'nement  some  details 
concerning  M.  Gambetta’s  private  life  and  home,  alluded  to 


the  painful  circumstance  that  the  ex-dictator’s  washhand- 
basin  was  a  broken  one  which  has  been  mended  by  rivets. 
Thereupon,  one  of  the  newspapers  proposed  that  a  great 
demonstration  of  French  Democrats  should  be  organized, 
and  that  M.  Gambetta  should  l>e  solemnly  presented  with  a 
new  ewer  and  basin,  subscribed  for  with  the  sous  of  the 
working  man,  in  order  that  his  dressing-room  gear  might  no 
longer  contrast  disadvantageously  with  that  of  other  party 
chiefs,  and  so  draw  down  discredit  ujwn  Republican  princi- 

Eles.  This  was  of  course  a  withering  piece  of  sarcasm ; 

ut  it  seems  that  some  honest  people  have  been  adopting 
the  advice  in  earnest ;  Ibr  one  of  M.  Gambetta’s  pet  organs 
now  announces,  half-blushingly,  half-elatedly,  that  the  hero 
of  Tours  has  had  seventeen  jugs  and  washhand-bnsins  left 
at  his  house  by  anonymous  donors,  and  that  he  feels  grate¬ 
ful  for  these  humble  tokens  of  friendsl.ip. 

The  Japanese  have  fireworks  made  expressly  to  be  let  oflF 
by  daylight.  Tlie  following  description  of  them  is  taken 
from  an  account  of  a  recent  festival  in  the  Yokohama  Her¬ 
ald  :  “  The  second  day  was  occupied  with  exhibitions  of 
the  ingenious  daylight  fireworks,  of  the  manufacture  of 
which  the  Japanese  appear  to  be  the  sole  masters.  As  us¬ 
ual,  these  consisted  mostly  ol  bombs,  which,  exploiling  high 
in  the  air,  discharged  sometimes  various  colored  jets  of 
smoke,  and  sometimes  closely-fi)  ded  packages  of  wire  and 
aper,  which  unfolded  themselves  into  parachutes  of  great 
iilk  and  symmetrical  design.  Tliey  were  sometimes  fish, 
which  swam  leisurely  through  the  atmosjdiere  to  the 
ground ;  or  snakes,  which  writheil  themselves  away  over 
the  tree-tops ;  or  great  binls,  which  hover,  kite-like  and  mo¬ 
tionless,  for  an  incredibly  long  time.  Occasionally  they 
took  the  shape  of  cottages,  tempies,  human  beings,  magni¬ 
fied  crests  of  D  limios,  trees,  and  fl  »wers, —  almost  any  thing 
which  a  lively  imagination  could  suggest.  'Fhe  smoke-fig¬ 
ures,  however,  were  the  most  amusing.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  attempted  was  a  cuttle-fish,  with  a  body  of  thick, 
fuliginous  black,  and  arms  of  lighter  hues.  Of  course  the 
illusion  was  very  brief,  the  wind  not  allowing  the  smoke  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  more  than  a  few  seconds ;  but  while 
it  lasted  it  was  perfect. 

The  working-men  of  Italy  appear  to  possess  a  larger  stock 
of  moderation  and  good  sense  than  their  fellow-laborers  in 
many  other  countries.  Hitherto,  strikes  have  been  almost 
unknown  among  them,  though  of  late  they  have  tried  the 
experiment  in  some  of  the  large  towns.  But  the  men  have 
carried  on  operations  in  a  most  orderly  and  pacific  manner. 
They  have  applied  to  the  authorities,  to  whom  they  pour 
out  their  griefs,  and  beg  their  aid  in  orrler  to  atljust  matters 
quietly  with  the  employers,  who,  in  turn,  generally  show 
themselves  open  to  reason.  The  result  is,  that  the  work¬ 
men  have,  through  a  moderate  statement  of  their  demands, 
as  a  rule  succeeded  in  securing  what  they  asked  for, 
whether  it  were  a  slight  increase  of  wages,  owing  to  the 
heavier  cost  of  lodgings  and  living,  or  a  diminution  of  the 
hours  of  work.  The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Indepen- 
dance  Beige  tells  of  some  abortive  attempts  to  induce  the 
Roman  workmen  to  turn  out.  A  meeting  had  been  con¬ 
voked  to  urge  the  men  —  the  operative  masons  —  to  strike. 
“  But  who  will  pay  me  for  my  idle  time  while  I  am  out  of 
work  ?  ”  asked  one  of  them.  “  'Fhe  trades-union  funds,” 
was  the  reply.  “  How  long  will  these  funds  maintain  me 
in  idleness  f  ”  —  “  Five  days,”  said  one ;  and  “  thirty  days,” 
said  another.  “  And  what  after  the  five  or  the  thirty  days 
have  expired  ?  ”  To  this  query  there  was  no  reply.  A 
murmur  went  round  the  meeting :  then  the  men  flocked 
round  the  questioner,  applauded  and  congratulated  him. 
“  He  is  right  I  ”  was  the  exclamation :  “  let  us  think  of  our 
wives  and  children,  —  no  strike.”  This  was  the  general  cry : 
the  meeting  separated,  and  the  masons  returned  to  their 
employment. 

Rome,  like  Berlin,  has  greatly  increased  in  population 
since  it  became  the  new  seat  of  Government ;  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  house  accommodation  necessitates  the  erection  of 
numerous  blocks  of  houses,  and  entire  new  streeu.  This 
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great  disturbance  of  the  soil  has  brought  unexpected  results. 
Under  the  upr)er  crust,  which  is  often  pierced  to  a  great 
depth  to  lay  the  foundation  of  solid  erections,  interesting 
discoveries  are  made  daily.  The  inspectors  of  excavations 
are  at  their  wit’s  end  to  respond  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them  to  view  the  new  treasure  trove.  Not  a  sewer  is  dug, 
nor  a  foundation  laid,  without  the  workmen’s  pick  coming 
upon  objects  of  art,  or  the  debris  of  monuments.  “  It  would 
take  many  columns  of  a  newspaper,”  writes  a  correspondent, 
“  to  describe  all  thst  has  been  found  during  these  months. 
I  shall  confine  m}  self  to  saying  that,  among  the  discoveries, 
are  mosaic  pavements,  tombs,  marble  and  bronze  statues, 
inscriptions,  pillars,  chapters,  bas-reliefs,  the  remains  of 
ancient  monuments  known  and  unknown,  and  small  arti¬ 
cles,  such  as  tools,  mt  dais,  jewels,  &c.”  Here  is  a  great 
field  for  aniiipiarians  and  archaeologists.  The  history  of 
old  Rome  is  written  in  h‘:^r  soil,  which  is  quite  as  worthy  tf 
examination  as  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  so  long  the  envy  of  the 
lovers  of  antiquity. 

Some  of  our  leading  elegantes,  says  a  translator  from 
Le  Follet,  have  introduced  a  very  pretty  and  convenient 
fashion  of  wearing  a  chain,  of  some  light  but  strong  mate¬ 
rial,  {lendent  from  the  waist,  with  a  strong  hook  attached  : 
on  this  is  hung  the  f  n,  parasol,  or  any  article  that  would 
otherwise  be  can  ie  1  in  the  hand.  Some  of  these  chains  are 
of  leather  or  steel :  others,  more  elaborate,  of  oxydized  si  - 
ver,  or  gold.  This  |Kudent  is  called  the  voyageuse.  The 
fashion  for  the  same  “  useful  ”  ornament  rageu  with  great 
violence  some  tiftet  n  or  twenty  vears  ago,  when  it  was 
called  the  cha!tlaine.  This  clinking  nuisance  began 
with  one  or  two  steel  chains,  purporting  to  carry  a  pair  of 
scissors  or  penknife,  and  gradually  increased,  as  the  fashion 
spread,  to  abiut  a  dozen  of  these,  secured  to  one  hook  fas¬ 
tened  into  the  w  list-band,  each  chain  devoted  to  the  custody 
of  some  indispensable  article,  which  everybody  got  on  per¬ 
fectly  well  without  as  soon  as  the  fancy  for  chatelaiues 
wore  off.  The  fashion  was  immortalized  by  Leech,  who,  in 
his  best  manner,  diew  a  young  mother  wearing  one  of  these 
ornaments,  to  the  chains  of  which  all  the  most  necessary 
household  implements  were  attached,  including  a  |icram- 
bulator  with  a  b  iby  in  it.  But  the  toy  was  noisy  and  costly  : 
so  heads  of  families  ha<i  better  watch  and  curtail  the  growth 
of  the  threatening  voyageuse. 

M.  Thiers  must  lie  overwhelmed  by  his  admirers’  atten¬ 
tions.  The  Paris  Journal  says  that  since  the  opening  of 
the  shooting  season  he  has  received  something  like  three 
hundred  baskets  of  game  in  presents  from  his  friends. 
Every  deputy  who  desires  to  stand  well  with  the  president 
takes  this  means  of  delicately  recalling  himself  to  M.  Thiers’ 
memory  during  the  vacation.  The  illustrious  president 
has  had  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  large  supplies 
forwarded  to  him ;  but  he  has  done  what  is  usual  with 
plainer  people  in  like  circumstances ;  he  has  distributed 
them  among  his  personal  acquaintances.  Another  story, 
of  a  more  apocryphal  character,  about  the  president,  is 
going  the  rounds  of  the  Paris  papers.  The  Eclair  is 
responsible  for  it,  and  narrates  how  every  day  for  the  last 
twenty  years  M.  Tliiers  has  received  a  bunch  of  fresh  vio¬ 
lets  from  some  unknown  admirer.  Sometimes  the  violets 
were  placed  on  the  window-sill,  and  sometimes  they  found 
their  way  to  his  bedroom  mantle-piece.  \Vliat  is  stranger 
still,  when  M.  Thiers  was  arrested  on  the  famous 
second  of  December,  the  violets  did  not  fail  to  make  their 
appearance  every  morning  at  his  prison ;  and  at  Trouville 
they  continue  to  be  regularly  left  for  him  as  usual.  Nobody 
knows  the  author  ot  this  graceful  and  long-continued 
attention ;  and  tlie  president  has  long  since  given  up  the 
attempt  to  find  out. 

An  interesting  letter  on  Chinese  politics  is  published  in 
the  Allgetneine  Zeitung.  The  two  parties,  says  the  corre¬ 
spondent,  which  have  been  struggling  for  the  supremacy 
are  still  pretty  equally  matched.  The  so^alled  party  of, 
progress,  consisting  of  Prince  Kung  and  his  supporters, 


wishes  that  the  young  emperor  should  be  publicly  pro. 
claimed  as  of  age  on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  mar¬ 
riage  next  month,  and  that  he  should  then  at  once  assume 
the  reins  tf  government.  It  hopes  to  gain  over  to  its  side 
the  emperor  himself,  who  is  said  to  lie  oisposed  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers ;  and  it  supptjrts  the 
claim  of  the  foreign  diplomatists  to  be  allowed  direct  and 
personal  communication  with  the  sovereign.  It  is  also 
said  that  Prince  Kung  is  becoming  impatient  at  the  heavy 
responsi  nlity  imposed  upon  him  in  his  capacity  of  regent, 
and  that  he  is  therefore  actively  preparing  for  the  em¬ 
peror’s  marriage,  and  accession  to  the  throne.  The  other 
party,  known  as  the  bow-and-arrow  men,  advocate  the 
opinions  of  the  emperor’s  mother,  who  thinks  he  should  be 
regarded  as  a  minor  for  two  years  lorgcr,  during  which  pe¬ 
riod  he  would  remain  under  her  tutelage.  Tliis  empress 
dowager  (there  is  also  another,  the  late  eropcTor  having 
had  two  wives)  is  described  as  an  able,  ener^tic,  and  am¬ 
bitious  woman,  unwilling  to  give  up  the  reins  of  govirn- 
ment,  and  fearing  to  lose  her  power  and  influence.  She 
agitates  with  great  skill  against  the  jiolicy  of  Prince  Kung, 
and  even  with  a  certain  amount  of  success ;  for  she  has  in¬ 
duced  him  to  consent  that  the  question  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  foreign  ambassadors  should  be  postponed  until 
the  emperor’s  majority.  The  Chinese  ministers,  proceeds 
the  correspondent,  who  are  kept  very  w  ell  informed  as  to 
European  politics,  became  convinc*  d  that,  in  view  of  the 

firesent  political  condition  of  the  Western  powers,  no  war- 
ike  action  on  their  part  against  China  need  be  appre¬ 
hended  ;  and  they  would  not  have  hesitated,  if  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  did  not  listen  to  their  representations,  to  reject  their 
claim  to  direct  and  personal  comii.unication  with  the  em- 

Eeror  altogether.  As  to  the  young  emperor,  he  is  said  to 
e  still  a  mere  child  so  far  as  mental  development  and 
worldly  knowledge  are  concerned.  He  is  very  fond  of  fine 
clothes  and  theatrical  spectacles ;  and  bis  mother  is  said  to 
foster  this  taste  in  order  to  keep  him  as  long  as  possible  in 
leading-strings.  The  correspondent  adds  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  IS  busily  strengthening  the  definces  of  Pekin;  and 
that  the  large  entrenched  camp  between  Tient.sin  and  Taku  is 
to  be  provitled  with  six  huge  Krupp  guns  which  have  arrived 
in  a  steamer  from  Europe.  A  new  fort  is  being  built  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  south  of  Taku,  A  gun-boat  is  to  be 
stationed  at  this  point,  where  it  would  be  able  to  do  great 
damage.  The  troops,  too,  are  working  hard  at  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads  which  are  to  facilitate  the  ccmmunica- 
tions  between  the  head-quarters  at  Tientsin  and  the  river- 
ports  as  far  as  Taku.  The  crews  of  the  Chinese  men-of 
war  are  being  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  Remington  rifle, 
besides  which  many  things  are  being  done  for  the  army 
which  are  carefully  concealed  from  Europeans.  “  It  is 
quite  certain,”  the  correspondent  concludes,  that  a  hostile 
enterprise  against  Pekin  would  meet  with  very  much 
greater  obstacles  and  difficulties  than  was  the  case  ten 
years  ago.  A  large  Chinese  man-of-war,  manned  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Chinese  sailors,  and  commanded  by  Chinese  olfi- 
cers,  has  arrived  at  Canton,  showing  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  by  China  in  naval  matters.” 


Asthma  !  —  Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy  !  —  Prepared  from  a 
German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whitcomb  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this  disorder  in  hit 
case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical  skill  had  Isen  aban- 
doneil  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case  of  jiurely  Asthmatic  clla^ 
acter  has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and  it  has  cUtxited 
many  permanent  cures.  Joskfh  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Pro¬ 
prietors. 

Loss  of  appetite,  heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  sleeplessness,  mental  and  physical  debility,  and  melancholy, 
are  ciused  by  a  disarrangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  lo 
thoroughly  master  these  symptoiis.  White’s  Si’ECialtt  for 
Dysi'EPSiA  is  the  only  prom/it,  efficient  and  safe  remuiy.  H.  G. 
Whitf,  Proprietor,  No.  107  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Price 
SI. 00  per  bottle. 


